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t's  my  pleasure  to  introduce  to  you  the  first  issue  of  Col- 
lege Park,  the  alumni  magazine  of  the  University  of 
Maryland  at  College  Park. 

Our  new  publication  is  an  outgrowth  of  far-reaching  and 
exciting  changes  in  the  structure  of  higher  education  in 
Maryland.  As  you  probably  know,  in  1988  legislation 
) creating  a new  University  of  Maryland  System  took  ef- 
fect, and  a new  and  promising  era  for  UMCP  began.  College  Park  is 
recognized  as  the  heart  of  the  new  statewide  system,  its  flagship  research 
institution.  The  restructuring  of  higher  education  in  the  state  has  been 
accompanied  by  a renewed  commitment  to  academic  excellence  at  our 
university.  An  infusion  of  additional  funds  for  College  Park  has  meant 
new  initiatives  in  teaching,  research,  and  service. 

Already  the  face  of  the  campus  is  changing,  and,  in  the  pages  of  Col- 
lege Park,  we'll  try  to  keep  you  in  touch  with  developments  at  the  univer- 
sity, with  its  programs  and  prospects,  its  students,  faculty,  and  staff, 
and  its  role  in  the  community,  state  and  nation.  There  are  now  more 
than  150,000  College  Park  alumni,  and  your  stories,  too,  reflect  the  vigor, 
diversity,  and  intellectual  strength  of  the  campus.  In  each  issue,  we'll 
try  to  keep  you  in  touch  with  fellow  alumni,  with  class  notes  as  well 
as  brief  profiles  and  longer  articles  focusing  on  the  varied  and  interesting 
lives  of  our  alumni. 

Each  issue  of  College  Park  will  contain  in-depth  stories  on  a range  of 
topics  that  we  hope  mirrors  the  breadth  and  vitality  of  our  university. 
In  this  issue,  for  example,  you'll  be  introduced  to  four  outstanding  young 
people  who  are  among  those  chosen  as  Francis  Scott  Key  and  Banneker 
Scholars  in  this  year's  freshman  class. 

You'll  learn  about  the  university's  significant  contributions  to  research 
on  the  earth's  changing  climate.  You'll  meet  Professor  David  Holloway 
and  some  of  his  engineering  students  engaged  in  the  competitive 
challenges  and  sheer  fun  of  automotive  design.  You'll  dabble  in  the 
history  of  the  campus,  in  an  article  that  provides  biographies  of  in- 
dividuals after  whom  some  familiar  and  not-so-familiar  campus  buildings 
are  named. 

And  you'll  meet  one  alumnus  whose  return  to  College  Park  has  been 
widely  heralded:  new  basketball  coach  Gary  Williams. 

The  support  of  UMCP  President  William  E.  Kirwan  has  made  this 
magazine  possible.  Many  of  you  have  met  Dr.  Kirwan,  and  more  of 
you  will  be  meeting  him  in  the  future.  This  magazine,  and  the  new  Col- 
lege Park  Alumni  Association  described  on  page  la,  signal  the  develop- 
ment of  a closer  relationship  between  the  campus  and  its  graduates. 
We'll  publish  two  issues  this  academic  year,  after  which  we  plan  to 
publish  College  Park  four  times  a year.  We  hope  you  share  our  en- 
thusiasm, and  we  look  forward  to  hearing  from  you. 
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Wiring  the  Campus 

The  first  of  what  will  eventually  be 
more  than  nine  miles  of  trenches  in 
which  cable  for  a new,  $32.8  million 
campus  telecommunications  system  will  be 
laid  was  dug  last  summer.  The  project  is  part 
of  a major  overhaul  of  the  campus'  phone  and 
data  transmission  network. 

The  comprehensive  system,  expected  to  be 
in  place  by  August  1990,  will  include  the  in- 
stallation of  new  conduit,  cable,  telephone 
switches,  telephones,  coaxial  cable  for  video 
transmission  to  classrooms  and  laboratories, 
voice  mail,  and  fiber  optic  cable  for  high  speed 
data  transmission.  When  completed,  the 
system  will  provide  for  more  than  15,000  con- 
nections including  service  for  faculty,  staff  and 
resident  students.  The  system  was  purchas- 
ed from  AT&T  last  January  and  is  the  result 
of  a multiyear  effort  that  started  with  the  in- 
itiation of  a Telecommunications  Task  Force 
chaired  by  now  President  Kirwan  and  Vice 
President  Charles  F.  Sturtz. 

"This  [project]  will  put  us  ahead  of  any  other 


Historian  Is  Appointed  Dean  of 

Robert  Griffith,  chair  of  the  history  depart- 
ment at  the  University  of  Massachusetts  at 
Amherst,  is  the  new  dean  of  the  College  of 
Arts  and  Humanities  at  College  Park.  He  join- 
ed the  College  Park  community  in  late  July. 

A member  of  the  UMass  faculty  for  18  years, 
as  department  chair,  Griffith  guided  the 
department  to  record  enrollments.  He  holds 
numerous  awards  and  honors  for  his  work  in 


JOHN  T.  CONSOLI  PHOTO 

university  in  the  country  in  terms  of  the  scope 
and  quality  of  the  new  system.  AT&T  has  said 
it  will  use  this  campus  as  a showcase  for 
universities  so  they  can  see  what  an  advanced 
systems  like  ours  can  do,"  said  Kirwan. 

At  the  heart  of  the  new  telephone  system 
is  a computerized  switch,  an  AT&T  System  85 
PBX  for  the  campus,  which  will  transmit  in- 
formation via  cables  and  optical  fibers  to  each 
building  on  campus.  A new  $3.3  million  Com- 
munication Services  Facility,  located  behind 
the  Zoo-Psych  Building,  will  house  the 
telecommunications  department  as  well  as  the 
central  switches  and  controls  for  the  new 
phone  system. 

The  $5  million  trenching  phase  of  the  pro- 
ject, funded  bv  state  allocations,  should  be 
completed  by  late  December.  Between  now 
and  then,  however,  the  digging,  which  will 
require  the  closing  of  some  campus  roads  and 
sidewalks,  could  create  some  disruption  for 
facultv,  staff  and  students. 


Arts  and  Humanities 

American  history  including  the  Frederick 
Jackson  Turner  Award,  a National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Humanities  Fellowship,  and  a 
John  S.  Guggenheim  Fellowship.  He  is  the 
author  of  The  Politics  of  Fear:  Joseph  R.  McCar- 
thy and  the  Senate. 

He  replaces  James  Lesher,  professor  of 
philosophy,  who  had  served  as  acting  dean 
for  the  last  two  vears. 


Archives  II 

A new  national  archives  building  is  taking 
shape  on  a 33-acre  site  near  the  university's 
golf  course. 

Dubbed  Archives  II,  the  $205  million  archives 
building  will  become  a second  major  national 
repository,  along  with  the  existing  archives  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  for  historical  records  main- 
tained by  the  federal  government. 

The  new  1.7  million-square-foot  building, 
which  is  expected  to  be  completed  in  1993, 
will  be  used  by  the  National  Archives  and 
Records  Administration  to  store  5 million 
photographs,  110,000  films,  and  documents 
and  electronic  records  from  various  federal 
agencies  and  commissions. 

It  will  also  house  some  11  million  oversized 
documents  such  as  maps,  charts  and  aerial  pho- 
tographs taken  by  German,  Japanese  and  U.S. 
photographers  during  World  War  II  as  well  as 
Matthew  Brady’s  Civil  War  photographs  and  Uni- 
versal Pictures  newsreels  from  1927  to  1967. 

"The  university  will  have  access  to  resources 
in  history,  political  science,  international  rela- 
tions and  other  similar  fields  that  is  unrivaled 
by  any  other  university  in  the  nation,”  noted 
President  William  E.  Kirwan. 

Campus  researchers  will  have  space  in  the 
new  building,  and  fellowships  will  be  available 
to  graduate  and  undergraduate  students. 
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Size  of  Freshman  Class 
Reduced;  SAT  Scores  Rising 

Over  a five-year  period  that  began  with  the  1988  fall  semester,  the  size  of  the  entering 
freshman  class  at  College  Park  will  be  reduced  by  20  percent. 

The  move  is  part  of  a major  revision  and  strengthening  of  the  undergraduate  cur- 
riculum Initiated  as  the  result  of  a two-year  study  of  undergraduate  education  at  College 
Park. 

Included  among  the  study’s  recommendations:  reducing  class  sizes,  emphasizing  seminars, 
integrating  the  major  into  a broad  educational  experience,  restructuring  admissions  and 
undergraduate  advising  and  enriching  the  campus  honors  program. 

The  fall  1987  freshman  class  numbered  4,220  with  an  average  SAT  score  of  1036.  The 
following  year’s  freshman  class  numbered  3,774.  Their  average  SAT  score  was  1057. 

At  the  same  time  the  number  of  new  freshmen  admitted  is  being  reduced  each  year,  their 
average  SAT  scores  are  continuing  to  rise.  The  average  SAT  score  of  members  of  the  fall 
1989  freshman  class,  which  numbers  3,600,  was  expected  to  be  at  or  near  1100.  "We  are 
becoming  increasingly  more  selective  in  the  kinds  of  students  we  are  admitting,’’  notes 
Sharon  Alston,  assistant  director  of  admissions. 

"We  are  focusing  our  efforts  on  generating  a pool  of  academically  talented  students  from 
within  the  state  of  Maryland,"  she  says  of  the  recruitment  and  admissions  process.  “We 
have  also  enhanced  our  scholarship  program  as  a result  of  this  overall  effort.  We're  looking 
not  only  at  grades,  but  at  the  quality  of  the  applicant’s  academic  program  and  his  or  her 
interest  and  participation  in  activities  outside  the  high  school  classroom.” 


Three  Faculty  Members  Win  Young  Investigator  Awards 


Three  UMCP  assistant  professors  were 
selected  by  the  National  Science  Foundation 
to  receive  prestigious  five-year  research  grants. 

Howard  Elman  and  Christos  Faloutsos,  who 
hold  joint  appointments  in  the  Department  of 
Computer  Science  and  UMIACS,  the  Univer- 
sity of  Maryland  Institute  for  Advanced  Com- 
puter Studies,  and  Thomas  Fuja,  of  the  De- 
partment of  Electrical  Engineering  and  the 
Systems  Research  Center,  were  named  Pres- 
idential Young  Investigators  for  1989. 

The  three  bring  to  17  the  number  of  College 
Park  faculty  members  who  have  won  the  award 
since  the  program  was  established  in  1984. 


Each  year  NSF  sponsors  200  Presidential 
Young  Investigator  awards  to  fund  research  by 
promising  college  professors  who  are  beginning 
their  careers.  The  awards  can  be  w'orth  as  much 
as  $100,000  a year  for  five  years.  NSF  provides 
an  annual  base  grant  of  $25,000  and  matches 
up  to  $37,500  a year  of  gifts  from  industry. 

Elman,  who  joined  the  faculty  in  1985,  is  a 
specialist  in  numerical  analysis.  Faloutsos' 
research  interests  lie  in  the  field  of  database 
systems.  He  has  been  on  the  faculty  since  1985. 
Fuja  specializes  in  coding  theory  and  applica- 
tion and  information  theory.  He  joined  the 
electrical  engineering  faculty  in  1987. 


Successor  to  Toll  Sought 


John  Toll's  resignation  last  June  1 as 
chancellor  of  the  state's  11-campus  Universi- 
ty system  precipitated  an  intensive  search  for 
his  successor  that  began  in  August. 

In  late  July,  then  University  Board  of  Regents 
Chairman  Peter  O'Malley  announced  the  rec- 
ommendations of  a six-week  study  conducted 
by  the  regents.  The  report  called  for  a successor 
to  Toll  to  be  named  within  she  months  after  a 
three-tiered  search  process  is  completed. 

The  search  process  will  rely  on  two 
committees— a nine-member  official  search 
committee  and  a 21-member  advisory  panel. 
The  process,  O'Malley  said,  would  adequately 
represent  all  elements  of  the  University  com- 
munity and  should  produce  "a  world-class 
leader  for  the  system  the  entire  community  can 
be  comfortable  with." 

The  advisory  panel  is  made  up  of  nine 
representatives  from  the  11  campuses,  two 
alumni,  two  members  of  the  Maryland  Foun- 
dation, three  faculty  members,  one  student,  one 
regent,  and  three  prominent  citizens.  It  will  nar- 
row to  ten  the  initial  field  of  applicants.  The 
search  committee,  which  consists  of  one  regent, 
two  campus  presidents,  two  faculty  members, 
one  student  and  three  public  members,  will  in- 
terview the  ten  semifinalists  and  submit  the 
names  of  three  finalists  to  the  regents. 

Toll,  who  continued  to  head  the  University 
system  until  James  A.  Norton  was  named  ac- 
ting chancellor,  has  rejoined  the  Physics 
Department  faculty  at  College  Park.  He  was 
chair  of  the  department  before  leaving 
Marvland  in  the  late  1960s  to  head  the  fledg- 
ling campus  of  the  State  University  of  New 
York  at  Stony  Brook. 
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Dorfman  Becomes 
Academic  Provost 

College  Park  has  a new  vice 
president  for  academic  affairs  and 
provost.  On  Sept.  5,  J.  Robert 
Dorfman,  former  dean  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Computer,  Mathematical 
and  Physical  Sciences,  took  over 
the  top  academic  post  on  campus. 

Dorfman,  52,  joined  the  faculty 
in  1964  as  an  assistant  professor  of 
physics.  He  became  a full  professor 
eight  years  later  and  then  acting 
provost  of  the  former  Division  of 
Computer,  Mathematical  and 
Physical  Sciences  and  Engineering. 

For  his  contributions  to  the 
academic  community  over  his  25 
years  as  a teacher,  scholar  and  ad- 
ministrator at  College  Park,  in  1988 
the  university  awarded  him  Col- 
lege Park's  highest  honor,  the 
Chancellor's  Medal. 

Over  the  years,  his  leadership  of 
key  committees  has  had  a pro- 
found impact  on  campus  life.  In 
particular,  a special  task  force  he 
headed  on  academics  and  student 
athletes  in  1986  is  credited  widely 
with  causing  major  improvements 
in  the  academic  environment  for 
student  athletes. 


Lights  Over  Arlington? 

A design  bv  Marion  Weiss,  assistant 
professor  of  architecture,  and  Michael 
Manfredi,  a New  York  architect,  re- 
cently was  selected  as  one  of  three  finalists  in 
a national  competition  for  the  Women  in 
Military  Service  Memorial.  The  $15  million 
memorial,  authorized  by  Congress  in  1986,  will 
be  built  on  a four  acre  site  at  Arlington's  en- 
trance and  feature  a monument  honoring  the 
nearly  2 million  women  who  have  served  in 
the  U.S.  military. 

The  Weiss-Manfredi  design  proposes  that 
ten  30-foot-high  glass  pylons  rise  in  an  arc 
from  the  Hemicycle,  a curved  stone  wall  cur- 
rently on  the  site.  At  night,  lights  would  il- 
luminate these  glass  pylons. 

Weiss  and  Manfredi  are  refining  their  design 
for  the  competition's  second  stage.  In  Novem- 
ber, the  competition  jury  will  review  the 
designs  and  make  its  final  selection. 


New  McKeldin  Wing  Nears  Completion 

Alumni  who  have  not  been  back  to  College  Park  for  several  years  will  be  astounded  by  the 
dramatic  physical  changes  that  have  taken  place  on  the  campus.  New  buildings,  new  land- 
scaping, new  signage  and  campus  maps  are  much  in  evidence. 

Among  the  newest  of  the  new  is  a wing  to  McKeldin  Library.  The  project,  a $13  million 
addition  to  the  west  side  of  the  building,  began  in  October  1987  and  is  expected  to  be  com- 
pleted later  this  year. 

The  seven-story  structure  will  add  105,000  square  feet  of  floor  space  to  the  library  and 
will  house  growing  library  collections,  single  and  group  study  areas,  faculty  and  graduate 
carrels,  periodicals  and  microfilms,  and  technical  services. 


Jean  Grambs  Named 
UMCP  Woman  of  the  Year 

Jean  Grambs,  emeritus  professor  of  human 
development  in  the  College  of  Education  and 
a long-time  supporter  of  the  rights  of  women, 
minorities  and,  recently,  the  elderly,  has  been 
named  College  Park's  1989  Outstanding 
Woman  of  the  Year  by  the  President's  Com- 
mission on  Women's  Affairs. 

"She  has  set  standards  that  young  women 
can  compare  themselves  to,"  notes  Richard 
McCuen,  who  chaired  the  subcommittee. 
"She  is  certainly  a role  model." 

Nominees  for  the  award  are  judged  on  six 
criteria  that  include  service  to  the  university 
community  above  and  beyond  normal  duties, 
national  recognition  for  leadership  in  profes- 
sional societies  or  athletics,  outstanding  cam- 
pus administrative  achievement,  service  to 
women  and  women's  issues  in  higher  educa- 
tion and  excellence  in  teaching. 

Grambs,  who  came  to  College  Park  in  1955 
after  earning  her  doctorate  in  educational 
sociology  from  Stanford  University  and  teach- 
ing there  for  several  years,  was  named  a Dis- 
tinguished Scholar  Teacher  in  1980-81  and  was 
a Fulbright  Lecturer  in  Taiwan  and  the  Republic 
of  China  in  1983-84.  During  the  earl\’  1960s,  she 
was  a consultant  in  desegregation  and  helped 
school  systems  in  15  states  to  desegregate. 

In  1972  she  chaired  the  Committee  on 
Women's  Studies,  calling  for  the  creation  of 
the  women's  studies  program.  Four  years  later 
she  was  one  of  a group  of  faculty  women  who 
initiated  the  review  process  of  women's 
salaries  in  an  effort  to  decrease  pay  differences 
between  men  and  women  at  UMCP. 

Although  an  emeritus  professor,  Grambs 
continues  to  be  an  active  and  productive 
member  of  the  campus  community.  Last  sum- 
mer her  book  on  older  women  was  published 
and  she  taught  a course  entitled  "The  Older 
Woman—  Myths  and  Realities." 
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'Nothing  is 
ever  out 
of  the 
question. ' 

Jennifer  Collins 


As  a new  era 
begins  in 
College  Park, 
four  freshmen 
are  among  a 
remarkable 
group  of 
students  drawn 
to  the  campus. 

By  Stephanie  Shapiro 
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n a book  bv  David 
Halberstam,  one  of  her  favorite  authors,  Jen- 
nifer Lvnn  Collins  discovered  a kindred  spirit: 
an  Olvmpic  rower  who  endures  a punishing 
training  program  for  the  love  of  his  sport. 
“The  thing  that  got  me  was  it's  all  true,"  Col- 
lins says.  “The  guy  who  had  to  keep  rowing 
all  through  the  winter.  Putting  one  foot  in 
front  of  the  other.  Putting  in  his  contacts  everv' 
morning.  Driving  every  morning.  You  gotta 
keep  doing  it.  It  surprised  me  that  somebody 
was  saying  out  loud  the  things  1 think.  It  was 
such  a terrific  book." 

Collins,  herself,  has  an  Olympian  capacity 
to  meet  challenges.  The  freshman  from  Elkton, 
Md.,  is  a star  student  with  iron  resolve  and 
an  adventurous  mind,  unafraid  to  take  the 
hard  way  out.  During  her  senior  year  at  Elkton 
High  School,  she  juggled  band  practice,  track 
meets,  a daily  40-mile  round  trip  to  another 
high  school  for  advanced  placement  courses, 
a job  and— why  not?— a non-credit  Russian 
course.  It  was  a grueling  schedule,  but  like  the 
Olympic  rower  in  The  Amateurs,  Collins,  who 
is  17  and  aspires  to  be  an  engineer  or  a doc- 
tor, can't  imagine  living  any  other  way. 

This  year  at  Maryland,  Collins  will  discover 
others  with  equal  determination.  She  is  among 
College  Park's  first  crop  of  Francis  Scott  Key 
Scholars,  selected  in  part  for  their  impressive 
academic  and  extracurricular  accomplish- 
ments. The  47  Key  Scholars,  and  the  28 
students  admitted  as  Benjamin  Banneker 
Scholars,  also  share  a special  quality  that  goes 
beyond  superlative  grades  and  busy  lives. 
Engaging,  inquisitive,  generous,  they  are  bud- 
ding leaders  who  have  returned— with 
interest— all  they  have  received  from  families, 
schools  and  communities. 

The  Key  and  Banneker  Scholars  represent 
a milestone  in  UMCP's  quest  to  become  one 
of  the  half  dozen  best  public  universities  in  the 
country  by  the  year  2000.  “The  scholarship 
program  captures  the  essence  of  what  we're 
trying  to  do  to  emphasize  the  high  quality  of 
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education  and  research," 

UMCP  President  William 
E.  Kirwan  says. 

In  1988,  Mainland's  Gen- 
eral Assembly  passed  leg- 
islation designating  UMCP 
as  the  state's  flagship 
campus  where  Mary- 
land's best  students 
would  come  to  study. 

Responding  to  this 
mandate,  the  UMCP 
administration  de- 
signed a plan  to 
enhance  all  facets 
of  the  institution, 
including  the  stu- 
dent body. 

“The  university  has  charted  a new 
course.  It  is  no  longer  a place  for 
everyone,"  Linda  Clement,  the  director  of 
undergraduate  admissions,  says. 

The  enhancement  plan  accelerated  President 
Kirwan's  previous  commitment  to  improve 
merit  scholarship  programs.  This  year,  by 
pooling  existing  merit  scholarship  resources 
and  contributing  an  additional  $198,000,  the 
university  fortified  the  Banneker  program 
established  in  1979  and  created  the  Key  pro- 
gram. All  scholars  receive  full  financial 
support— tuition,  room  and  board,  and  fees— 
for  four  years.  Both  programs  will  grow  to  in- 
clude 100  new  students  every  year. 

The  two  scholarship  programs  are  intend- 
ed to  enrich  the  state  of  Maryland,  as  well  as 
the  campus.  Although  affluent,  Marvland 
“hasn't  supported  higher  education  the  way 


many  states  do,"  President  Kir- 
wan says.  For  years,  residents 
like  Jennifer  Collins  have  been 
lost  to  universities  and  col- 
leges with  stronger  reputations  in  other  states. 
Such  students  tend  not  to  return  to  their  home 
state  after  graduation. 

“It's  very  much  in  Maryland's  interest  to 
provide  a qualitv  education  on  par  with  the  best 
in  the  nation  to  keep  the  most  talented  students 
in  state  to  study,"  President  Kirwan  savs. 

Collins  was  accepted  at  several  out-of-state 
schools,  but  opted  for  Maryland.  She  is  en- 
thusiastic about  the  Key  Scholarship  program 
and  the  close  attention  and  opportunities  she'll 
receive  at  College  Park.  “I'm  really  happy  to 
go  to  a place  where  I knew  they  wanted  me," 
Collins  says. 

Last  spring  Collins'  mother  had  to  drag  her 
to  a store  to  buy  a prom  dress.  But  Collins, 
a sparkling  redhead  with  a shy  but  poised 
manner,  is  definitely  not  the  “nerd"  she  teas- 
ingly  makes  herself  out  to  be.  She  just  doesn't 
think  about  superficial  things  too  much. 


AND  LEADERS 
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conservative  and 
sheltered  family  life  appears  to  have  nurtured 
Collins'  notion  of  the  possible.  She  routinely 
surprises  with  offbeat  decisions,  like  choosing 
to  play  the  hefty  baritone  saxophone  in  her 
high  school  marching  band. 

Junior  year,  when  Collins'  life  already 
brimmed  with  responsibilities,  she  decided  to 
study  Russian.  First  she  had  to  convince  the 
teacher,  Keith  Hammitt,  who  had  planned 
to  instruct  only  seniors,  that  she  was  serious. 
Then  she  approached  her  parents,  Joyce  and 
Dale  Collins,  both  middle  school  teachers. 
"It's  the  first  time  our  school  has  tried 
anything  new,  so  I've  decided  to  support  it," 
told  them. 

She  learned  more  than  Russian  from  Mr. 
Hammitt.  Impressed  by  her  energy,  he  rein- 
forced Collins'  instinct  for  thinking  in- 
dependently, and  not  allowing  standard  pro- 
cedure interfere  with  her  curiosity.  They  share 
a credo:  "Nothing  is  ever  out  of  the  question." 
Last  spring,  on  her  first  trip  abroad,  Collins 
spent  a remarkable  week  in  the  Soviet  Union 
with  other  students  and  Mr.  Hammitt.  She 
plans  to  continue  Russian  at  UMCP. 

Collins  shines  in  English,  but  has 
declared  a major  in  engineering.  The 
study  of  literature  can  be  too  rigid  for  her 
liking.  In  engineering,  "you  can  be  kind 
of  creative  and  a little  bit  goofy,"  she 
says.  "Jusf  because  an  artificial  heart 
might  sound  like  a goofy  idea  doesn't 
mean  it  won't  work. . . .If  you've  got 
enough  knowledge  and  can  test  it 
out,  it  can  work.  Nobody  can  say 
it  won't." 


It's  not  just  money  that  makes  the  scholar- 
ship programs  attractive.  Key  and  Banneker 
Scholars  are  given  every  opportunity  to  flex 
their  minds  in  a supportive  academic  and 
social  environment.  Deans,  department  chairs 
and  faculty  know  who  the  scholars  are  and 
stand  ready  to  guide  them.  All  scholars  are 
automatically  enrolled  in  the  general  honors 
program  and  are  eligible  for  honors  housing. 

Through  the  Scholars  Internship  and 
Cooperative  Education  programs,  students 
will  get  practical  experience  in  their  fields  of 
interest.  At  the  President's  Colloquium,  a 
series  of  regular  meetings  intended  to  build 
a community  among  scholars,  they'll  exchange 
thoughts  on  subjects  as  varied  as  Shakespeare, 
nuclear  fusion  and  issues  confronting  UMCP. 
Select  students  will  participate  in  the  Scholars 
Preceptorship  Program,  an  opportunity  to 
work  one-to-one  with  a professor. 

Linda  Clement  compares  the  Key  and  Ban- 
neker scholarship  concept  to  the  Renaissance 
patrons  who  supported  scholars,  composers 
and  artists,  enabling  them  to  flourish  with  no 
financial  restraints.  Providing  for  the  needs  of 
these  gifted  students  is  an  investment  in 
everyone's  future,  she  says.  "We  are  really 
creating  scholars  for  the  next  century." 

Key  scholar  Adam  David  Greene  is  a 
blossoming  21st  century  Renaissance  man. 
Enrolled  in  gifted  and  talented  programs  since 
he  started  school  and  a fourth-grade  skipper, 
he  is  an  accomplished  musician,  mathemati- 
cian and  linguist  whose  curiosity  propels  him 
beyond  the  limits  of  a classroom. 

Greene  has  learned  much  from  instrucfors, 
but  prefers  to  teach  himself,  whefher  masfer- 
ing  the  keyboard  or  his  new  manual  Pentax  : 
camera.  "The  main  use  of  teachers  in  my  life 
has  been  to  give  me  the  added  motivations  to 
keep  me  out  of  stasis,"  he  says.  He  does  speak 
fondly  of  cerfain  teachers,  and  of  some  school 
settings,  including  a summer  spent  studying  ; 
ancient  Greek  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  Center  for 
Academically  Talented  Youth. 

In  the  dining  room  of  his  Columbia,  Md., 
home,  Greene  talks  about  books  and  school  : 
and  life  while  his  mother  Joyce,  a middle  i 

school  teacher,  and  his  grandmother  Cecelia  i 

Jaffery  Miller  listen.  He  has  long,  light  brown  ] 
hair,  and  wears,  indoors  and  out,  a Greek 
fisherman's  cap.  It  belonged  to  his  late  father.  | 

Greene,  17,  figures  he  will  major  in  English,  j 
although  "the  dream  would  be  to  make  it  , 
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already  been  guaranteed  a paid  summer  in- 
ternship at  IBM  throughout  college  and 
employment  upon  graduation. 

Frost  is  friendly,  relaxed  and  candid  as  he 
talks  about  himself  while  his  parents  listen  and 
occasionally  contribute  to  the  conversation. 
Before  leaving  for  a commitment,  Frost's  sister 
Chanda,  14,  with  whom  he  shares  a Dec.  20 
birthday,  allows  that  her  brother  is  "OK." 
From  her  affectionate  manner,  it  is  clear  he  is 
more  than  OK.  "They  always  look  out  for  each 
other,"  their  mother,  Gloria  Frost,  says. 

Isaiah  Frost  is  an  engineer  who  took  a tem- 
porary job  in  real  estate  rather  than  transfer 
his  family  to  California  in  another  of  a long 
series  of  moves.  Gloria  Frost  stayed  home  to 
raise  her  children.  She  now  works  as  a purchas- 
ing agent  for  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers. 

Frost  credits  his  parents  for  his  systematic 
approach  to  success.  "They  were  always  there, 
pushing  me,  kicking  my  butt,  telling  me  what 
I should  do.  It  was  not  the  kind  of  thing  where 
I was  told  what  1 had  to  do.  It  was,  'If  you 
want  to  make  it,  here's  what  you  have  to  do.'" 

One  thing  he  learned  to  do,  on  the  playing 
field,  in  class,  at  church,  was  perform  "to  the 
best  of  my  ability',  no  matter  how  great  or  small." 

Frost,  18,  does  not  make  a big  deal  about  his 
accomplishments,  "To  this  day  I don't  think 
I'm  really  great  in  either  [sports  or  academics). 
I do  know  I do  okay."  But  a sense  of  pride  in- 
filtrates Frost's  voice  as  he  discusses  the  way  his 
ftx)tball  team,  all  buddies  from  way  back,  pushed 
one  another  to  victory,  and  the  way  he  tackles 
math  problems  and  other  academic  challenges. 
"I  like  to  figure  things  out  myself,"  he  says. 

Frost's  easygoing  manner  belies  an  inner 
quality  that  distinguishes  him  from  most 
students.  "The  only  way  I can  think  to 


musically."  He  and  his  best  friend,  Daniel 
Frederick  Savarese,  also  a Key  scholar,  found- 
ed a band  called  "Sleep  and  the  Traveler."  On 
weekends,  they  look  for  top-40  gigs  at  local 
clubs.  At  home,  they  work  on  creating  music 
as  revolutionary  as  the  Beatles  were  in  1964. 

At  Oakland  Mills  High  School,  Greene  was 
a maverick,  once  officially  chastised  for  pok- 
ing fun  at  the  ROTC  captain  in  the  school 
paper.  For  such  deeds,  he  earned  a reputation 
as  an  errant  child  of  the  '60s.  Students  have 
threatened  him  because  of  his  long  hair  and 
even  little  brother  Joshua  calls  him  "Hippie 
Adam." 

Greene  withstands  his  image  patiently.  He 
knows,  and  his  friends  know  he  is  more  com- 
plex than  a counterculture  stereotype.  "1  see 
myself  as  being  myself,"  he  says  simply. 

Greene  reads  widely.  Writers  such  as  Emer- 
son and  Gandhi  have  had  a strong  influence 
on  his  own  beliefs.  Their  words  are  reflected 
in  his  own,  as  Greene  talks  about  commitment 
to  society  and  the  need  to  translate  anger  in- 
to action.  He  is  thoughtful,  and  his  concerns 
are  concrete.  He  worries  about  Columbia.  In 
a community  envisioned  as  a "utopia," 
residents  are  afraid  to  talk  about  the  racism 
and  drug  problems  that  threaten  it,  Greene 
says.  Such  dishonesty  is  harmful,  he  believes. 

Greene  was  accepted  to  The  Johns  Hopkins 
University  and  the  University  of  Michigan,  but 
he  chose  College  Park,  largely  because  of  the 
Key  award.  "1  couldn't  pass  up  the  money," 
Greene  says  of  the  scholarship. 


hen  resources  ear- 


marked for  merit  scholarships  were  con- 
solidated, Dr.  Raymond  Johnson,  a 
mathematics  professor  and  chairman  of  the 
Benjamin  Banneker  Scholars  Selection  Com- 
mittee, insisted  on  maintaining  the  Banneker 
as  a separate  scholarship  specifically  for  black 
students.  In  a delicate  debate  that  reflects 
issues  of  race  and  education  nationwide.  Dr. 
Johnson  stands  with  those  who  believe 
cultural  bias  built  into  standardized  tests 
prevents  black  students  from  performing  as 
well  as  other  students.  Such  bias  would  keep 
equally  talented  black  students  out  of  the  run- 
ning for  the  Key  award,  he  says. 

The  Banneker  program  "will  help  to  inaease 
the  minority  presence  on  campus  of  bright, 
talented  kids,"  Dr.  Johnson  says. 

Derrick  S.  Erost  is  exactly  the  kind  of  stu- 
dent Dr.  Johnson  is  scouting.  Since  middle 
school,  he  has  been  enrolled  in  gifted  and 
talented  programs  in  Randallstown,  Md.  Also 
the  quarterback  on  Randallstown  High 
School's  winning  football  team,  Frost  won  his 
school's  Scholar-Athlete  of  the  Year  Award. 
He  is  a leader  in  his  church.  Union  Bethel 
AME,  and  is  frequently  asked  to  address  the 
congregation  and  youth  groups.  He  spoke 
recently  on  "Committing  Yourself  to  Ex- 
cellence and  Facing  the  Challenge."  Through 
a program  for  talented  minorities.  Frost  has 


describe  it  is  competitiveness.  Cutthroat— 
that's  the  kind  of  person  I am.  I kind  of  fit  in- 
to my  class  pretty  well.  Most  people  in  the 
class  had  the  same  type  of  mentality,"  he  says 
of  his  fellow  gifted  and  talented  students. 

As  an  exemplary  student  who  hopes  to  set 
an  example  for  other  black  youth,  and  as  a vic- 
tim of  racism  himself.  Frost  feels  a powerful 
obligation  to  prove  himself  as  a young  black 
man.  He  would  particularly  like  to  reach  those 
blacks  who  are  "into  drugs.  1 wish  there  was 
a way  I could  show  people  you  can  work  hard 
and  accomplish  some  of  your  goals." 

And  though  Frost  has  never  experienced  the 
demeaning  effects  of  poverty  and  neglect,  he 
feels  uncomfortably  close  to  those  who  do. 
"That  could  easily  be  you,"  Frost  often  tells 
himself  as  he  observes  how  underprivileged 
blacks  are  growing  up.  "A  lot  of  people  use 
that  [fear]  to  their  advantage  to  succeed,"  he 
says. 

Frost  knows  racism.  He  has  felt  it  in  the  eyes 
of  sfrangers  while  walking  down  the  street. 
He  knows  they  see  a young  black  man,  wear- 
ing nice  clothes  and  a gold  bracelet,  and  think, 
"He  deals  drugs."  He  has  also  felt  the  skep- 
ticism of  schoolmates,  and  has  worked  to 
prove  he  was  not  just  the  token  black  in  the 
gifted  and  talented  program.  "Now  they  know 
I'm  for  real,"  Frost  says  of  the  students  he  has 
been  with  since  middle  school. 

As  a black  man.  Frost  feels  he  can  never 
lessen  the  pressure  on  himself.  "You  know 
you  constantly  have  to  prove  yourself  to 
others.  If  you  fail,  that's  pretty  much  what 
they  expect  you  to  do." 

Frost  is  an  engineering  major.  He  turned 
down  the  University  of  Virginia  and  Penn 
State  to  attend  Maryland  as  a Banneker 
scholar.  Frost  was  among  the  12  classmates  in 
the  gifted  and  talented  program  at  Ran- 
dallstown  High  School  who  were  accepted  and 
elected  to  attend  Maryland. 

UMCP  recruited  strenuously  for  Key  and 
Banneker  applicants  from  out  of  state.  Besides 
attracting  Maryland's  best  students,  it  is  the 
university's  goal  "to  be  a magnet  for  excep- 
tional students  across  the  country,"  President 
Kirwan  says.  He  notes  that  UMCP  is  "widely 
recognized  to  have  some  outstanding  pro- 
grams rated  among  the  best  in  the  nation." 
The  College  of  Journalism  is  among  those 
highlv  regarded  programs.  That  is  whv  Diane 
Marie  Duffy,  from  Flushing,  N.Y.,  turned 
down  Yale  and  Cornell  universities  to  come 


to  Maryland  as  a Key  scholar. 

"Right  from  the  beginning,  deep  down  in- 
side 1 knew  I'd  go  to  Maryland,"  Duffy  says. 
She  plans  to  become  a broadcast  journalist  and 
knows  that  UMCP's  strong  journalism  depart- 
ment, its  proximity  to  Washington,  D.C.,  and 
the  special  programs  open  to  Key  scholars  will 
give  her  a vital  head  start  on  her  goals. 

"It  seems  so  rational,  so  logical,"  Duffy  says 
of  her  decision.  Still,  it  wasn't  an  easy  one. 
Friends  and  teachers  tried  to  dissuade  Duffy. 
"What,  are  you  crazy?"  they  asked.  "No  one 
understood,"  says  Duffy,  who  is  tall,  with 
brown  hair  and  striking  blue  eyes.  She  has  a 
quiet,  charismatic  radiance. 


the  principal  of 
Townsend  Harris  High  School  understood. 
"I'm  very  happy  with  your  college  decision," 
he  told  her.  "You're  making  a very  brave 
choice,  but  I think  it's  a very  wise  choice." 

"I  have  confidence  I'm  making  the  right 
decision,"  says  Duffy,  who  is  18. 

Duffy  knows  if  will  be  tough  to  be  away 
from  home.  She  and  her  two  older  sisters  grew 
up  in  a close-knit  family  where  life  revolved 
around  the  parish  church,  and  Irish  music  and 
culture.  Her  father  Howard  is  a sales  manager 
and  her  mother  Catherine  is  a homemaker. 
"My  life's  been  different  from  a lot  of  my 
friends.  I think  I'm  very  lucky.  1 have  such  a 
sense  of  family.  The  five  of  us  are  very  impor- 
tant to  each  other,"  Duffy  says. 

At  the  age  of  five,  DufW  followed  her  sisters' 
sprightly  steps  and  took  Irish  dancing  lessons. 
She  is  now  a champion,  with  the  plaques, 
worn  dancing  shoes  and  videotapes  to  prove 
it.  Duffy's  mother  sews  and  embroiders  the 
costumes  she's  worn  in  competitions  as  far 
away  as  Limerick,  Ireland.  Duffy  is  also  an  ac- 
complished flutist,  tin  whistle  player  and 
singer,  who  regales  the  hundreds  of  people 
who  gather  at  the  dance  competitions  with 


beautiful  Irish  ballads. 

More  than  competing,  Duffy  loves  getting 
together  with  other  Irish  musicians.  "We'll 
dance  and  sing  till  all  hours  of  the  morning," 
she  says. 

After  eight  years  of  parish  school,  Townsend 
Harris,  a public  high  school  for  honors 
students,  was  an  eye  opener,  Duffy  says.  For 
the  first  time,  she  was  in  a racially  mixed  en- 
vironment where  students  actually  had  the 
freedom  to  disagree  with  teachers.  From  Duf- 
fy's demanding  teachers,  "1  learned  how  to 
think,"  she  says.  "Making  mistakes  or  being 
wrong  is  an  important  part  of  the  process." 

Like  the  other  Key  and  Banneker  scholars, 
Duffv's  interests  range  far  and  wide.  On  a trip 
to  Toronto  for  a dance  competition,  she  met 
a Japanese  girl.  They  became  pen  pals.  After 
four  years  of  correspondence  in  English,  Duffy 
decided  to  learn  Japanese,  which  was  offered 
at  her  school.  Last  spring,  she  traveled  to 
Japan  as  part  of  a select  exchange  program, 
and  on  senior  awards  night  she  received  the 
Japanese  Medal.  "That  was  important,"  Duffy 
says.  She  also  won  a math  award. 

Reflecting  on  her  choice  to  come  not  to  Yale, 
but  to  the  University  of  Maryland  at  College 
Park,  where  she  will  study  among  extraor- 
dinary and  more  ordinary  students,  Duffy 
speaks  for  all  of  them,  "If  you  use  whatever 
gift  you're  given,  then  you're  special." 

Duffy  and  aU  the  Key  and  Banneker  scholars 
are  a special  gift  to  the  University  of  Maryland 
at  College  Park. 


Stephanie  Shapiro,  M.S.  '84  (Journalism),  is  a 
reporter  for  the  Baltimore  Evening  Sun. 
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Although  Justin  S.  Morrill 
(1810-1898)  never  resided  in 
Maryland  and  perhaps  never  set  foot 
in  College  Park,  the  oldest  building 
on  campus  bears  his  name. 

Morrill,  a 19th  century  Vermont 
congressman  and  later  senator, 
sponsored  the  Morrill  Land  Grant  Act 
of  1862,  which  provided  for  the 
creation  and  support  of  agricultural 
and  mechanical  colleges  throughout 
the  United  States.  In  Maryland,  the 
legislation  provided  a small  financial 
and  large  political  boost  to  the  six- 
year-old  Maryland  Agricultural  College 
(later  UMCP),  which  was  designated 
as  the  state's  Land  Grant  college. 

Morrill,  a blacksmith's  son,  envi- 
sioned the  development  of 
agricultural  and  mechanical  colleges 
in  each  state  through  endowments 
of  federal  lands.  As  part  of  the  plan, 
Maryland  received  210,000  acres  of 
land  in  the  territories  of  Michigan, 
Wisconsin,  Nebraska  and  Kansas.  Un- 
fortunately. the  legislation  proved 


less  than  a financial  boon  for 
Maryland.  The  state  sold  its  entire 
acreage  to  a single  buyer  and  receiv- 
ed one  of  the  smallest  returns  of  any 
state. 

Of  greater  importance  to 
Maryland's  young  college  were  the 
political  Implications  of  the  act.  The 
legislation  signaled  a shift  in 
American  higher  education  toward 
democratic  universities  that  placed 
an  emphasis  on  practical  knowledge. 
This  new  attitude  helped  agrarian 
colleges  such  as  the  Maryland 
Agriculture  College  thrive  in  the  com- 
ing decades. 


he  names  of  a blacksmith's  son  and 
a chicken  expert,  a road  builder  and  an  airplane  in- 
ventor, a Spanish  poet  and  a skyscraper  developer,  a 
Terrapin  football  hero  and  university  president  (the 
same  man),  along  with  a peck  of  politicians  and  a 
bushel  of  regents,  grace  the  porticos  of  buildings  at 
the  University  of  Maryland  at  College  Park. 

While  most  of  the  more  than  200 
buildings  on  the  College  Park  campus 
bear  such  prosaic  names  as  Physics  and 
Astronomy  Research  Facility  and  Horse 
Shed,  32  buildings  bear  the  names  of 
people  — administrators,  scholars,  pol- 
iticians, benefactors,  regents  and  alum- 
ni. From  buildings  that  have 
carried  names  for  generations  (Morrill  Hall  since  1898 
and  Calvert  Hall  since  1914)  to  the  three  most  recent 
additions  to  the  roster,  the  A.V.  Williams,  Blair  Lee 
and  Clarence  Mitchell  buildings  (all  dedicated  in 
1988),  the  campus  has  dedicated  buildings  to  in- 
dividuals who  hold  distinctive  places  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Maryland  at  College  Park's  history. 

The  stories  behind  the 


names  offer  a look  at  the  men 
and  women  who  helped  a 
fledging  college  of  just  30 
students  when  it  was  found- 
ed in  1856  grow  into  the  na- 
tion's ninth  largest  public 
university. 
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Riverdale"  (The  Elms  of  Riverdale) 
and  "Del  Bajo  Takoma"  (From  Lower 
Takoma). 

As  an  instructor,  Jimenez  and  his 
work  captivated  a graduate  student 
named  Graciela  P.  Nemes.  Nemes, 
now  professor  emeritus  of  Spanish 
and  Portuguese,  devoted  her  scholar- 
ly life  to  Jimenez  and  became  his 
biographer  and  advocate. 

In  1956,  Nemes  persuaded  the 
languages  department  to  nominate 
Jimenez,  the  author  of  such  Spanish 
language  classics  as  Platero  y yo 
and  Animal  de  fondo.  for  the  Nobel 
Prize,  which  he  was  awarded  that 
year  In  1981,  the  centennial  of 
Jimenez's  birth,  Nemes  urged  cam- 
pus officials  to  dedicate  the  then- 
Foreign  Languages  Building  in  the 
poet's  honor. 


The  names  of  past  university  ad- 
ministrators may  dominate  the  places 
on  campus  porticos,  but  scholars 
have  not  been  ignored.  Morley  Jull,  a 
top-flight  poultry  researcher,  and 
Juan  Ramon  Jimenez  (1881-1958),  a 
Nobel  Prize-winning  Spanish  poet,  are 
one-time  faculty  members  remem- 
bered on  Jull  Hall  and  Jimenez  Hall. 

The  outbreak  of  the 
Spanish  Civil  War 
brought  Jimenez 
(1881-1958)  to  the 
United  States  in 
1936.  Jimenez  and 
his  wife,  Zenobia,  lived 
in  several  American 
cities  before  settling  in  suburban 
Maryland  in  1942.  Both  taught  at 
College  Park  during  the  next  years.  A 
number  of  Jimenez's  later  poems  re- 
flect local  places:  these  include  such 
poem  groups  as  "Los  olmos  de 
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University  leaders, 
especially  past  presidents, 
have  been  favorite  sub- 
jects for  dedications.  The 
names  of  past  university 
presidents  Albert  A. 
Woods,  Harold  C.  "Curly” 
Byrd  (also  a legendary 
Terrapin  football  player 
and  coach)  and  Harry  J. 
Patterson  sit  proudly  on 
Woods  Hall,  Byrd  Stadium  and  the 
H.J.  Patterson  Building. 

Patterson  (1866-1948),  long-time 
director  of  the  Maryland  Experiment 
Station,  took  charge  of  the  college  in 
1913  at  perhaps  the  most  unhappy 
time  in  its  history.  On  Thanksgiving 
night  in  1912,  a fire  raced  through 
the  cluster  of  seven  buildings  that 
then  comprised  the  campus.  When 
fire  fighters  finally  stifled  the  flames, 
every  dormitory  room  and  half 
the  classrooms  and 
offices  on  campus  had 
been  destroyed. 

Patterson  himself  was 
not  a happy  man.  He  did 
not  particularly  enjoy  his 
four-year  tenure  as  presi- 
dent, according  to  George 
Callcott's  History 


of  the  University  of  Maryland.  But 
not  because  he  fell  under  the 
shadow  of  scandal  or  proved  inept. 

The  new  president  had  simply 
wanted  to  rebuild  the  college  to  its 
previous,  modest  dimensions  and  ex- 
pand its  agricultural  service  agen- 
cies. Instead,  Patterson  oversaw, 
somewhat  reluctantly,  such  extensive 
— but  ultimately  popular  — changes 
as  higher  admission  standards,  in- 
creased support  for  the  liberal  arts 
and  the  virtual  removal  of  militarism 
from  campus  life.  Despite  Patterson's 
disposition,  his  term  was  a happy 
time  for  the  campus  which,  in  those 
four  short  years,  rose  from  the  ashes 
to  enjoy  increasing  enrollments  and 
greater  support  than  ever. 

When  Patterson  left  the  presiden- 
cy, he  returned  to  his  job  as  director 
of  the  experiment  station  — and  was 
a happier  man. 


recognize  outstanding  academic 
achievement  by  women.  Her  annual 
May  Day  celebration  to  honor  senior 
women  was,  for  many 
years,  a highlight  of  the 
campus  social  season. 

With  her  encourage- 
ment, the  university 
developed  a crack 
women's  rifle  shooting 
team.  And  she  founded 
the  College  Park  branch 
of  the  Association  of 
American  University 
Women. 

A beloved  figure  on  campus,  as 
she  neared  retirement  students 
dedicated  the  1959  Terrapin  Year- 
book to  her.  "Your  monumental 
deeds  over  the  past  36  years  are  a 
true  motivation  to  deep  love  and 
loyalty  to  our  University...,"  the 
editors  wrote.  Q2IH 


P/ulfo  Credits: 

Morrill  ami  Stamp  Student  Union  hy  Scott  Suchman 
H.f.  Patterson  and  fimenc:  hy  Jolw  T.  Consoli 
G.L.  Martin  hy  David  Froehlicli 


While  academicians  and  politicians 
cover  most  of  the  campus  porticos, 
three  successful  businessmen  — 
road  contractor  A.V.  Williams,  New 
York  real  estate  developer  Samuel 
LeFrak  and  aircraft  pioneer  Glenn  L. 
Martin  — are  honored  by  the  A.V. 
Williams  Building,  LeFrak  Hall  and  the 
Glenn  L.  Martin  Institute  of 
Technology.  In  addition  to  their  suc- 
cess at  business,  all  three  have  been 
major  benefactors  to  the  university. 
Williams  and  LeFrak  are  University  of 
Maryland  alumni,  while  Martin  served 
on  the  Board  of  Regents  from  1944 
to  1948. 

As  a Kansas  farm  boy,  Martin 
(1886-1955)  found  that  he  could 
build  box  kites  better  than  any  boy 
around.  His  box  kites  flew  so  well  that 
many  neighbors  were  willing  to  lay 
down  a quarter  for  a Martin  special. 

By  1911,  Martin  was  building  big- 


ger flying  machines  — he  had  con- 
structed and  flown  his  first  airplane 
and  was  committed  to  the  then-new 
enterprise  of  building  aircraft. 
Something  of  a showman  as  he 
sought  capital  to  support  his  ven- 
tures, he  earned  the  distinction  of 
being  the  first  pilot  to  deliver  mail 
and  newspapers  by  plane.  By  1918, 
he  was  under  contract  to  build 
bombers  for  the  U.S.  Army. 

Although  he  started  his  aircraft 
business  in  California  and  Ohio,  in 
1929  he  moved  his  operations  to  the 
Baltimore  area  where  the  company 
found  a permanent  home. 

During  World  War  II,  Mar- 
tin's company  employed 
over  50,000  people  and 
was  one  of  the  biggest 
government  contractors 
for  military  planes. 

After  becoming  involved 
with  the  university 
through  his  role  on  the 
Board  of  Regents,  Martin 
became  an  important  benefactor.  His 
gifts  of  nearly  $5  million  helped  Col- 
lege Park  develop  one  of  the  nation's 
outstanding  engineering  programs. 


Three  women  recognized  for  long 
years  of  service  in  the  campus  ad- 
ministration — Adele  H.  Stamp,  M. 
Marie  Mount  and  Alma  Preinkert  — 
hold  the  places  of  honor  on  the 
Stamp  Student  Union,  Marie  Mount 
Hall  and  Preinkert  Field  House. 

Stamp  (1893-1974)  became  the 
university's  first  Dean  of  Women  in 
1922  and  held  the  position  until 
1960.  As  the  campus  grew  from  just 
over  300  to  over  13,000,  Stamp 
worked  to  ensure  that  the  third  of 
the  campus  population  who  were 
women  enjoyed  opportunities  and  ac- 
claim equal  to  those  of  campus  men. 

The  busy  dean  organized  a host  of 
honor  groups,  special  events  and 
recreational  programs  to  provide  a 
rich  collegiate  life  for  campus 
women.  She  created  the  women's 
honor  society.  Alpha  Lambda  Delta, 
and  the  Mortar  Board  awards  to 


GARY  WILLIAMS 

GOMES 


BY  MARC  KATZ 


He  will  not  use  a seat,  and  you  will  not  need  one. 

Gary  Williams  coaches  to  standing  ovations.  Game-long  standing  ovations.  Those 
who  like  to  sit  on  their  hands  need  not  apply. 

Maryland  will  win  again,  maybe  as  never  before.  Even  losing  will  leave  you 
breathless,  and  when  the  game  is  over,  Williams  will  go  slightly  limp,  the  spring  in 


his  step  a little  less  pronounced,  even  in  victory. 


He  will  pat  a few  of  his  players  on  the  back,  shake  hands  with  the  opposing  coach, 
then  go  off  and  do  a radio  show  before  meeting  the  rest  of  the  media. 

He  will  be  drained  and  you  will  be  drained  and  it  will  be  fun  going  to  a Maryland 
basketball  game. 


illiams  is  the  new  basketball  coach  at 


Maryland— his  alma  mater,  your  alma  mater— 
and  he  does  not  so  much  coach  a game  as  grab 
it  by  the  throat  and  throw  it  around  the  gym. 

He  will  not  suck  on  water  bottles  or  twirl 
towels  or  miss  an  instant  of  what  is  going  on. 

Some  coaches  like  to  recruit.  Others  like  to 
talk  to  the  media,  or  alums,  or  boosters.  A few 
are  in  it  only  for  the  money. 

Williams  likes  to  coach,  in  games,  in  prac- 
tice. He  is  absorbed  with  his  profession.  He 
is  a detail  man,  even  in  the  way  he  dresses. 
He  is  neat.  During  a game,  his  arms  flailing, 
legs  stalking  the  sideline,  he  whirls  and  dances 
and  uses  every  gyration  he  can  think  of,  hur- 
lying  to  each  end  of  his  bench,  setting  a record 
in  the  15-seat  dash. 

His  stops  to  pause  are  spent  kneeling,  and 
a game  is  never  over  until  the  buzzer 
sounds— not  even  if  his  team  is  ahead  bv  20 
or  down  by  20. 

He  baits  officials  and  is  not  afraid  to  tell  his 


players  they  lack  guts.  His  face  gets  red. 

He  once  made  it  perfectly  clear  to  one  of  his 
Ohio  State  stars— Jerry  Francis— that  Francis 
was  choking  in  a game.  Francis  turned  the 
game  around  single-handedly  in  the  next  two 
minutes  and  began  grabbing  his  neck  and 
shaking  his  head  to  show  Williams  he  was  not 
a choker— while  the  game  was  still  going  on. 

“It's  an  emotional  game,"  Williams  says.  "I 
like  my  teams  to  plav  with  emotion  like  that." 

Another  time,  when  an  official's  call  helped 
change  the  outcome  of  a game  against 
Michigan  State,  Williams  chased  the  officials 
to  the  brink  of  their  locker  room  at  Ohio  State's 
St.  John  Arena. 

He  didn't  follow  them  in,  but  he  was  clear- 
ly unhappy. 

Through  all  this,  his  tie  never  comes  undone. 
His  shirttail  mav  edge  out  a little,  and  sneak  over 
his  belt.  But  his  tie  remains,  even  to  the  end  of 
the  post-game  press  conference.  No  sweater  man 
this  guy.  No  sweat  suit  or  shirtsleexes. 
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WILLIAMS 


He  wears  a suit,  nicely  cut  over  his  slim  body, 
almost  every  game.  And  his  tie  stays  in  place. 
So  does  his  idea  of  how  a game  should  be  run. 

"He  gets  excited,  emotional,"  Paul  Brazeau, 
Williams'  assistant  for  seven  years,  four  at 
Boston  College,  three  at  Ohio  State,  says. 
"He's  wired.  But  when  he  calls  time,  he  turns 
into  that  huddle  and  he's  composed.  He 
knows  exactly  what  he  wants  to  talk  about." 

e will  not  hesitate  to  call  a 
timeout,  either.  This  is  a coach 
who  will  not  wait  for  television 
or  radio  to  bail  him  out,  hoard- 
ing timeouts  for  the  last  few 
moments  of  the  half.  Almost 
the  moment  he  sees  something 
he  doesn't  like,  he  stops  the 
game.  He  gets  his  players  into  the  huddle, 
and  he  teaches  all  over  again. 

It  was  pretty  much  always  this  way  for  Gary 
Williams,  who  had  a thirst  for  basketball  back 
when  he  played  the  game  in  high  school  in 
Collingswood,  N.J.,  in  the  early  1960s.  He  was 
only  a 6-foot  guard,  but  he  was  good  enough 
to  be  recruited  at  a time  when  freshmen 
weren't  eligible  and  athletic  budgets  didn't 
bulge  with  television  revenues. 

Pitt  wanted  him  and  Clemson  and 
Maryland,  and  he  picked  Mar\'land  because 
he  thought  it  was  the  best  basketball  school 
and  the  fastest  way  to  the  pros. 

Here  was  a man  with  an  outsized 
dream,  and  it  did  not  take  him  long 
in  college  to  find  out  why  he 
wouldn't  be  a pro.  He  decided  he 
had  to  change  directions,  but  only  a 
little. 

"All  through  my  life  1 thought  I'd 
play  pro  ball,"  Williams  says.  "1 
patterned  myself  after  Larry  Brown.  He 
was  about  five  years  ahead  of  me,  and 
after  playing  at  North  Carolina,  he  went 
on  and  played  in  the  ABA.  He  was  about 
my  size,  and  I thought  I could  be  like  him. 

"I  found  out  mv  sophomore  year  guys 
3-4  inches  taller  than  I was  could  do  the 
same  things  1 could  do." 


As  a player 
at  Maryland, 
Williams  averaged 
about  three  points 
a game  and  was 
co-captain  as 
a senior. 
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"He  didn't  make  the  ball  club  with  his 
shooting,"  Bud  Milleken,  Maryland's  coach 
then,  says.  Milleken  now  lives  in  Atlanta.  "But 
he  was  a good  ballhandler  and  he  was  very 
astute.  He  had  no  difficulty  learning  your 
system.  He  was  one  of  the  most  intense  com- 
petitors you'd  ever  want  to  play  for  you. 

"I'm  most  pleased  he's  back  at  Maryland. 

He  carried  a very  fine  reputation  while  he  was  ' 
there.  But  I remember  when  he  brought  his 
team  at  Ohio  State  down  here  [to  Atlanta]  for  I 
the  NCAA  a few  years  ago.  I saw  him  at  a 
practice  and  1 told  him  he  shot  better  now  than 
when  he  was  a player.  He  told  me  he  had 
more  time  to  practice." 

At  Maryland,  on  losing  teams,  Williams 
scored  about  three  points  a game.  He  was  co- 
captain as  a senior. 

Williams  says  Milliken  gave  him  a good  foun- 
dation for  coaching,  but  Milliken  ran  a half- 
court, ball-control  offense,  which  is  about  90 
miles  an  hour  slower  than  Williams  likes  his 
teams  to  play.  His  Ohio  State  teams  pressed 
all  the  time,  and  while  they  weren't  quite 
Loyola  Marymount  on  offense,  they  didn't 
stand  around  and  stare  at  the  ball,  either.  ] 
He  runs  and  fast  breaks  because  "most 
players  like  to  play  that  kind  of  game. 

"My  senior  year  [at  Maryland]  we  played 
those  great  Duke  and  North  Carolina  teams 
coached  by  Vic  Bubas  and  Dean  Smith.  They 
were  great  pressing  teams.  I just  thought  that 
was  a great  way  to  play." 

Later,  while  he  was  coaching  at  American 
University,  he  would  trot  over  to  Georgetown  ' 
games  and  watch  how  John  Thompson's  teams  | 
played.  He  liked  it.  If  he  ever  got  the  players  I 

to  play  that  way,  he  thought,  he'd  do  it,  too.  [I 

Still,  it  took  him  a while  to  change  his  mind-  j 
set  from  being  a basketball  player.  First,  he  (j 
found  out  he  had  to  be  a student,  too.  1:1 

"Academics  didn't  mean  as  much  to  me  as  j[ 
it  should  have,"  Williams  says.  "I  struggled 
in  school."  He  graduated  in  1968  with  a degree  i! 
in  business.  His  attitude  about  the  importance 
of  an  education  changed  after  he  graduated,  ; 
Williams  says.  "By  the  time  1 was  25, 1 realiz- 
ed how  important  it  was." 

"Hopefully,  you  mature,"  he  says.  "By  the 
time  you're  a junior  or  senior,  you  want  that 
degree  bad.  Most  players,  by  the  time  they  are 
juniors,  realize  the  importance  of  a degree." 

He  got  the  degree,  then  tried  to  play  some 
more  basketball.  He  had  a brief  fling  playing 

Continued  on  page  17 
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n Interview  With  the  Alumni  Director 

s College  Park  goes  to  press,  we  are  aware  that  many  of  you  have 
called  the  Alumni  Programs  Office  asking  about  the  new  College 
Park  Alumni  Association.  Reports  indicated  that  alumni  are  pleased 
about  the  new  association  and  are  eager  for  more  information 
about  it.  In  the  interview  that  follows,  College  Park  raised  the 
most  frequently  asked  questions  with  Leonard  R.  Raley, 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Alumni  Programs. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MARYLAND 
AT  COLLEGE  PARK 

1 


C.P.;  A lot  of  alumni  as  well  as  the  campus  com- 
munity are  excited  about  the  new  College  Park 
Alumni  Association.  Can  you  tell  us  why  this  new 
organization  was  formed? 

RALEY:  Simply  stated,  all  alumni  programs  are 
now  campus-based  as  a consequence  of  the 
1988  reorganization  of  public  higher  education 
in  Maryland.  Thus,  College  Park  created  this  new 
non-profit  association  to  actively  support  the 
needs  of  our  graduates. 
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C.P.:  What  about  College  Park  alumni  who  were 
members  of  the  Alumni  Association-International? 
RALEY:  The  Alumni  Association-International  was 
the  system-wide  organization  for  the  former  five- 
campus  University  of  Maryland.  All  College  Park 
alumni  who  were  current  dues-paying  or  life 
members  of  the  Alumni  Association-International 
are  automatically  members  of  the  new  College 
Park  Alumni  Association. 


C.P.:  Who  was  involved  in  the  planning  process? 
RALEY:  President  Kirwan  appointed  a group  of 
distinguished  University  of  Maryland  at  College 
Park  (UMCP)  alumni  in  September  of  1988  to 
serve  on  a transition  committee.  Citing  the  need 
to  create  a strong  bond  between  past  and 
future  graduates,  Kirwan  charged  the  com- 
mittee with  preparation  of  a plan  by 
February  1, 1989,  to  establish  an  alumni 
association  for  College  Park. 


C.P.:  Who  exactly  is  eligible  for 
^membership  in  the  new  alumni  association? 
RALEY:  All  alumni  of  the  University  of  Maryland 
at  College  Park,  of  course.  In  addition,  faculty  and 
staff  are  invited  to  join.  Also,  an  associate  member- 
ship category  is  available  for  friends  or  non-alumni. 


C.P.:  How  much  are  annual  membership  dues? 
RALEY:  For  alumni  and  faculty/staff,  dues  are 
$25  for  a single  individual,  $35  for  a joint  hus- 
band and  wife  membership. 

New  graduates  are  offered  a one-year  com- 
plimentary membership  for  the  year  following 


graduation.  Dues  for  associate  members  are  $35 
for  a single  and  $45  for  a joint  membership. 

C.P.:  What  privileges  and  benefits  does  member- 
ship bring? 

RALEY:  Paid  members  will  receive  this  new  alum- 
ni magazine,  which  we  believe  will  be  of  great  in- 
terest to  our  former  students  and  friends.  Also, 
we  have  many  other  benefits  such  as  library  bor- 
rowing privileges.  Invitations  to  Homecoming  re- 
unions and  other  events  on  campus  and  in  your 
area;  eligibility  to  participate  in  Association  travel: 
insurance,  credit  card  and  discounted  lodging  pro- 
grams; and  much  more. 

C.P.:  What  about  alumni  who  want  to  become 
active  with  their  College  or  School? 

RALEY:  By  joining  the  College  Park  Alumni 
Association,  alumni  automatically  become  a 
member  of  their  collegiate  or  departmental  alumni 
chapter. 

C.P.:  How  will  dues  income  be  used? 

RALEY:  Dues  revenue  will  directly  support  the 
programs  and  activities  of  the  Association  in- 
cluding 1 1 alumni  chapters  and  numerous  regional 
clubs. 

C.P.:  What  are  some  of  the  goals  for  the  alum- 
ni association? 

RALEY:  By  1995,  we  hope  to  have  an  active 
membership  exceeding  22,000  with  local  and 
regional  clubs  including  16  alumni  clubs  in 
Maryland  and  at  least  15  clubs  in  cities  around 
the  country. 

C.P.:  What  final  word  do  you  have  for  College  Park? 
RALEY:  It's  well  known  that  great  universities 
are  supported  by  loyal  alumni.  As  College  Park 
strives  to  further  enhance  the  value  of  a Maryland 
degree,  we  are  counting  on  all  alumni  to  support 
and  respond  to  our  new  initiatives  with  pride.  We 
encourage  alumni  to  write  to  us  and  share  any 
ideas  and  comments. 


REGIONAL.CLUBS 


s we  work  to  reach  all  of  our 
alumni,  we  have  begun  to 
establish  alumni  bases 
throughout  the  state  and 
the  country.  This 
past  fall  we  traveled  to  ten  cities  and  spon- 
sored events  in  two  counties,  allowing  us  to 
meet  with  over  700  alumni.  Major  campus 
representatives  joined  us  on  most  of  our  trips 
including  President  Kirwan,  two  vice 
presidents,  and  seven  academic  deans.  In  ad- 
dition, the  Office  of  Undergraduate  Admis- 
sions, the  Development  Office  and  the  Athletic 
Department  played  vital  roles  in  our  program- 
ming efforts. 


The  goals  of  these  programs  are  threefold: 
• to  have  alumni  serve  as  ambassadors  for 
the  university  in  presenting  to  their  com- 
munity a strong  and  accurate  image  of  the 
College  Park  campus.  The  future  promises 
to  be  exciting,  with  College  Park  assuming 
flagship  status  under  the  new  University 
of  Maryland  System. 


• to  involve  alumni  in  your  area  in  the 
Maryland  Alumni  Admissions  Program 
(MAAP)  for  student  recruitment.  MAAP 


Co)itiimed  from  page  3a. 
during  the  National  Congress  for  Recreation 
and  Parks.  The  date  will  be  Sunday,  Oct.  22 
from  7:30  a. m.— 9:00  a.m.  Tickets  are  $7.00  and 
are  available  at  the  door.  A Reaeation  Chapter 
Board  of  Directors  meeting  will  immediately 
follow  the  Alumni  Breakfast  Reunion  from  9:00 
a.m.— 10:30  a.m. 

For  further  information  on  Reaeation  Alumni 
Chapter  activities,  or  to  volunteer  for  commit- 
tee work,  please  contact  Kent  ].  Blumenthal  at 


was  created  to  provide  prospective 
students  with  informed  alumni  contacts, 
and  to  encourage  promising  candidates  to 
enroll  at  the  university.  The  success  of 
these  one-on-one  relationships  in  recruiting 
academically  talented  students  is  signifi- 
cant, and  is  essential  to  College  Park's 
mandate  for  the  future. 

• most  importantly  for  all  alumni,  to  renew 
old  friendships  and  build  new  ones. 

Currently  we  have  10  regional  clubs  nation- 
wide and  two  Maryland  county  clubs.  The 
groups  have  already  sponsored  a variety  of 
events  including  summer  send-off  parlies  for 
new  students  and  their  parents,  alumni  hap- 


School  of  Public  Affairs 

The  School  of  Public  Affairs  Alumni 
Chapter,  composed  of  approximately  175 
graduates  of  the  School,  was  formed  in  the  fall 
of  1987.  The  chapter  hosts  a number  of  events 
over  the  course  of  the  year,  some  of  which  are 
for  alumni  of  the  School  exclusively  and  others 
which  are  open  to  all  alumni.  In  addition  to 
social  events,  the  chapter  has  started  a series 
of  continuing  education  seminars  and  a series 
of  annual  lectures  given  by  a faculty  member 
on  his  or  her  current  research.  This  past  April, 
I.M.  "Mac"  Destler  spoke  on  "The  Politics  of 
International  Trade." 

This  fall,  we  will  work  with  the  School  to 
update  the  alumni  directory.  In  addition, 
alumni  have  been  helping  the  School  recruit 
new  students.  We  also  began  raising  money 
this  spring  for  an  endowed  Alumni  Fellowship 
at  the  School. 

For  more  information,  contact  the  School  of 
Public  Affairs  at  (301)  454-6442. 


py  hours  at  local  gathering  spots,  admissions 
programs  for  prospective  students,  and  game- 
day  TV  parties  to  watch  the  Terrapins. 

All  clubs  welcome  new  members  and  new 
ideas.  If  you  are  interested  in  learning  more 
about  the  activities  in  your  area,  contact  your 
local  alumni  club  representative  (listed  below). 
If  you  are  interested  in  starting  an  alumni  club 
in  your  area,  contact  the  Office  of  Alumni  Pro- 
grams. 

We  have  College  Park  Alumni  Clubs  in  the 


following  cities: 

Atlanta: 

Brad  Hench 

...(404)  262-9433  (w) 

Boston: 

Jay  Stern 

....(508)  251-4545  (h) 

Chicago: 

Jayne  Persico 

...(312)  355-6887  (w) 

Cleveland: 

William  Young 

...(216)  861-2265  (w) 

Long  Island: 

Janine  Bender 

...(516)  742-4250  (w) 

Norfolk: 

Kevin  Lefcoe 

....(804)  622-7854  (h) 

Philadelphia: 

George  Altmeyer... 

...(215)  493-8235  (w) 

Frank  Clapsaddle... 

...(215)  687-8598  (w) 

Dave  Huting 

...(215)  963-6389  (w) 

Ed  Kolsun 

,..(215)  885-2510  (w) 

Pittsburgh: 

Louis  Ermer 

...(412)  279-1416  (w) 

Richmond: 

Deane  and  Daniel 
Dubansky 

,..(804)  285-7100  (w) 

Southern  N.J.: 

Cynthia  Palmere 

...(609)  983-6400  (w) 

For  information  about  our  clubs  in  Maryland 
counties,  contact  the  Office  of  Alumni  Pro- 
grams at  (301)  454-2938. 


Howard  County  Alumni  Club 

The  Howard  County  Alumni  Club  has 
planned  a stimulating  and  productive  year 
ahead  for  alumni.  The  Club  is  working  to  raise 
funds  for  Maryland  scholarships  for  Howard 
County  students  as  well  as  to  promote  an 
awareness  of  the  University  of  Maryland  at 
College  Park  while  having  fun  and  fellowship 
in  the  process. 

Activities  include  a bus  trip  to  Baltimore's 
Memorial  Stadium  for  the  Maryland/Penn 
State  game  on  November  11,  1989,  lacrosse 
tailgate  picnic  at  College  Park  for  a key  game, 
and  various  efforts  supporting  the  Club's 
Scholarship  fundraising  drive. 

In  the  past  year,  the  Club  awarded  two 
scholarships  to  Howard  County  residents 
Gloria  Minadeo  of  Oakland  Mills  High,  and 
Francoise  M. A.  Henriette  of  Glenelg  High.  The 
Club  awarded  its  first  $500  scholarship  in  1982 
and  has  awarded  scholarships  of  either  $500 
or  $250  to  13  students  since  that  time.  Addi- 
tionally, the  Club  continues  to  award  $250 
scholarships  to  prior  winners  while  each  is  still 
attending  the  university. 


In  addition,  the  Club  sponsored  a special 
alumni  reception  and  program  at  the  Colum- 
bia Inn  on  February  24, 1989,  which  featured 
President  Kirwan.  The  event  drew  over  150 
alumni  and  was  well  received.  Other  events 
included  a bus  trip  to  Memorial  Stadium  in 
Baltimore  for  Maryland  football,  tailgating  at 
College  Park,  wine  and  cheese  parties  at 
Howard  Community  College,  and  support  of 
such  benefits  as  the  Charlie  Byrd  concert  in 
1988.  Be  sure  to  contact  the  Office  of  Alumni 
Programs  if  you  are  interested  in  learning  more 
about  Howard  County  Alumni  Club  events. 


Prince  George’s  County 
Alumni  Club 

The  Prince  George's  County  Alumni  Club 
has  had  a busy  year  and  is  looking  forward 
to  an  exciting  time  ahead.  The  Club's  primary 
purposes  include  promoting  a strong  image  of 
the  university  in  the  community,  providing 
scholarships  to  enable  Prince  George's  County 
students  to  attend  the  university,  and  en- 
couraging fellowship  so  that  alumni  can 
celebrate  that  special  camaraderie  shared  by 
all  graduates. 

The  Club  annually  supports  a Francis  Scott 
Key  Scholar  at  College  Park.  This  year.  Prince 
George's  County  resident,  Lisa  Tanenbaum, 
was  recognized  as  an  exceptional  freshman 
and  awarded  a four-year  scholarship  committ- 
ment. In  addition,  on  April  28, 1989,  the  Club 
presented  James  Douglas  Goddard  Medal  to 
P.G.  residents  Gina  Massoglia  and  Henry 
Heikkinen.  The  medal  is  the  oldest  award  on 
the  College  Park  campus  that  recognizes 
outstanding  seniors. 

The  Club  also  sponsors  an  admissions 
phonathon  annually  in  support  of  student 
recruitment  efforts  in  the  county  and  has 
chosen  to  be  a sponsor  of  the  Calvert  Mansion 
Library  restoration  project  within  the  com- 
munity. 

Alumni  gather  frequently  for  various  events 
and  a memorable  time  was  had  at  the  Prince 
George's  County  Club  reception  held  on 
March  28,  1989,  at  the  Holiday  Inn  College 
Park. 

Over  200  alumni  came  together  to  meet  each 
other  and  to  talk  with  President  Kirwan, 
Athletic  Director  Lew  Perkins,  Alumni  Pro- 
grams Director  Leonard  Raley  and 
Undergraduate  Admissions  Assistant  Director 
Kevin  Kruger. 

Officers  were  elected  for  1989-90  at  the 
Club's  annual  Spring  event.  This  year,  the 
Club  sponsored  a wine  tasting  at  the  Mariet- 
ta Mansion  in  late  April.  New  officers  include 
President,  Carolyn  Headlee  Fichtel,  Vice  Presi- 
dent, Katherine  Wellington,  Treasurer, 
Margaret  Ann  Ross,  and  Secretary,  Barbara 
Cronin. 


Student  Alumni  Board 


Fall  1989  is  a busy  time  for  the  Student 
Alumni  Board!  Following  its  return  from  the 
Student  Alumni  Association/Student  Founda- 
tion Conference  (SAA/SF)  at  East  Carolina 
University  in  Greenville,  N.C.,  the  Student 
Alumni  Board  began  planning  for  Legacy  Day 
on  Nov.  4 at  College  Park.  This  special  pro- 
gram, co-sponsored  with  the  Office  of  Under- 
graduate Admissions,  allows  high  school-aged 
children  and  siblings  of  alumni  to  visit  the 
campus,  learn  more  about  the  university  and 
talk  with  current  students. 

In  addition,  the  Student  Alumni  Board 
Membership  drive  is  cunently  underway  and 
applications  for  the  Spring  1990  J.  Logan 
Schutz  scholarship  are  being  reviewed  with  a 
recipient  to  be  named  on  Nov.  15.  This  $700 
award  is  given  to  an  outstanding  university 
student  each  semester. 

Finally,  and  most  importantly,  the  Student 
Alumni  Board  has  just  mailed  its  Fall  Final  Ex- 
am Survival  Kit  brochure  to  parents,  inviting 
them  to  purchase  a kit  for  their  son  or 
daughter.  These  "goodie"  bags,  packed  by  the 
board,  are  filled  with  a variety  of  coupons  and 
delicious  snacks  and  are  delivered  to  students 
during  finals  week.  A special  message  from 
parents  is  also  included.  Proceeds  from  the 
Survival  Kits  benefit  the  Student  Alumni 
Board  Scholarship  program  and  fund  the 
board's  activities. 

For  more  information  about  the  Student 
Alumni  Board  and  its  activities,  write  or 
call  the  Office  of  Alumni  Programs  at 
(301)  454-2938. 
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TRAVEL 


T 

n 1990,  The  University  of 
Maryland  at  College  Park  Alum- 
ni  Association  will  host  nine 
spectacular  tours  around  the 
world.  The  tours  are  open  to 
current  members  and  their  family  and  friends 
who  may  join  as  associate  members. 


Southern  Caribbean  Cruise 


California’s  Legendary  Whale 
Coast  & the  Sea  of  Cortez 

March  23-April  3 


For  those  who  seek  an  unique  natural 
history  cruise  with  the  opportunity  to  enter  the 
world  of  whales,  sea  lions,  otters  and  unusual 
horticultural  specimens,  come  and  explore  the 
Baja  Peninsula  and  the  Sea  of  Cortez.  The  M. 
S.  Polaris  departs  from  San  Diego  and  weaves 
among  the  islands  calling  at  Islas  San  Benito, 
Laguna  San  Ignacio,  Bahia  Magdalena,  Cabo 
San  Lucas,  Isla  Los  Islotes,  Isla  Espirtu  San- 
to, Isla  Ildefonso,  Isla  San  Esteban,  Isla  Santa 
Catalina,  Loreto  and  Manzanillo.  A team  of 
naturalists  will  be  on  board  to  enhance  your 
experience.  From  $3,190  per  person  including 
all  meals  plus  airfare  from  BWI  or  your 
gateway  city. 


February  10-17 


No  need  to  suffer  winter's  doldrums.  Escape 
on  a sunny,  glamorous  Caribbean  cruise.  Fly 
to  San  Juan,  board  the  Regent  Sun , and  spend 
seven  days  visiting  the  ports  of  Grenada,  Bar- 
bados, Martinique,  Marie-Galante  and  St. 
Thomas.  From  $1,345  per  person,  including  all 
meals  and  airfare  from  BWI  and  other  gateway 
cities. 

Travel  Agency:  Travel  Insights 


Travel 

Agency: 

Special 

Expeditions 


To  receive  detailed  brochures,  fill  out  the  coupon  and  return  to: 

Mrs.  Joan  Patterson 
Office  of  Alumni  Travel 
University  of  Maryland  System 
3300  Metzerott  Road 
Adelphi,  Md.  20783 
(301)  853-3743. 


□ Southern  Caribbean  Cruise 

□ California's  Legendary  Whale  Coast 

□ China  Dynasty 

□ Russia 

□ Alaska 

Name  


□ Musical  Festivals  Medley 

□ Scandinavian  Cruise  and  Russia 

□ Canada  and  New  England  Cruise 

□ East  African  Safari 


Class 


Address 

City  

State  


MARYLAND 


Zip 


Phone  (Home) 


Phone  (Business) 


COLLEGE  PARK 

ALUMNI 

ASSOCIATION 


The 

the  Ocea 

April  23-May  10 

Note;  The  sponsorship  of  sub- 

ject to  the  political  situation  in  China  at  the 
time  of  brochure  printing. 

Discover  the  mysterious  Orient  on  this  ex- 
citing adventure  in  Hong  Kong  and  China  on 
board  the  luxurious  Ocean  Pearl.  Fly  from  your 
gateway  city  to  Hong  Kong  and  spend  three 
nights  before  boarding  your  ship  for  a 10-night 
passage.  Cruise  to  some  of  China's  most 
fascinating  ports  and  cities  including  Xiamen, 
Shanghai  (disembark  here  and  travel  by  train 
for  an  overnight  in  Nanjing  on  the  Yangtze 
River),  Qingdao,  Dalian  and  Qinhuangdao 
where  you  will  disembark.  Travel  by  private 
train  to  Beijing  where  you  will  spend  three 
nights.  From  Beijing,  travel  to  the  Great  Wall, 
the  Temple  of  Heaven  and  the  Forbidden  Ci- 
ty. Fly  home  from  Beijing.  Priced  from  $3645 
including  deluxe  hotel  accommodations  and 
American  breakfast  in  Hong  Kong,  all  meals 
and  shore  excursions  while  aboard  ship,  and 
lodging  in  Beijing.  Special  low-cost  air  fare 
from  most  gateway  cities.  There  are  early 
booking  discounts  of  $200-$l,000  per  person 
available  based  on  cabin  category  selection. 


Travel  Agency:  Thomas  P.  Gohagan  & Co. 


Attention  All  Members: 

Save  50%  off  your  hotel  bills!  Quest  Inter- 
national, the  premier  discount  hotel  program 
in  the  country,  has  agreed  to  make  annual 
memberships  available  to  alumni  association 
members  at  a discount  of  80%  from  the  stan- 
dard $99  fee.  That  means  that  you'll  receive 
Quest's  hotel  discounts  for  only  $19.95  for  an 
entire  year  from  your  date  of  enrollment.  Your 
Quest  membership  includes  a 50%  discount 
from  the  standard  room  charge  every  night 
(subject  to  availability)  at  over  1,390  hotels  in- 
cluding Holiday  Inns,  Westins,  Best  Westerns, 
Hiltons,  Quality  Inns,  Ramada  Inns,  Sheratons, 
Stouffers,  and  Radissons.  The  hotels  are 
located  across  the  United  States  as  well  as  in 
Canada,  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 
For  more  iirformation,  write  or  call  the  Alumni 
Programs  Office  at  (301)  454-2938. 
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Cruise  the  Pathway  of 
Peter  the  Great 
with  Dr.  Thomas  Berry 

June  5-18 

Experience  a new  travel  adventure  in  the 
Soviet  Union!  Begin  by  flying  from  your 
gateway  city  connecting  through  JFK  or  Dulles 
to  Moscow  where  you  will  spend  three  nights 
at  the  Hotel  Cosmos.  From  Moscow,  travel  by 
special  high  speed  train  to  Leningrad  where 
you  will  board  the  M/S  Kirov  for  seven  nights. 
Visit  Leningrad  for  Vk  days  using  the  ship  as 
your  floating  hotel  before  departing  on  a five- 
night  cruise  of  the  Neva  and  Svir  Rivers  as  well 
as  Lakes  Ladoga  and  Onega.  Interesting  ports 
include  the  island  of  Kizhi  in  beautiful  Lake 
Onega,  the  historic  city  of  Petrozavodsk,  and 
Valaam  Island  in  Lake  Ladoga.  You'll  be  in 
Russia  during  the  strange  experience  of  the 
"white  nights"  when  daylight  lasts  for  24 
hours.  Return  to  Leningrad  where  you  will 
disembark  and  fly  to  Berlin  for  two  nights  at 
the  deluxe  Steigenberger  Hotel.  From  $3,095 
(JFK)  or  $3,195  (Dulles).  Price  includes  lodg- 
ing in  Moscow  and  Berlin,  all  meals  aboard 
ship  and  in  Moscow,  Welcome  and  Farewell 
Dinners. 

Imvel  Agency:  Alumni  Holidays,  Inc. 

Dr.  Thomas  E.  Berry 

Dr.  Berry  has  been  a professor  of  Rus- 
sian language  and  literature  at  UMCP 
since  1972.  He  has  published  nine  books, 
numerous  articles  and  delivered  many  lec- 
tures on  topics  ranging  from  architecture 
of  Moscow  and  Leningrad  to  history  and 
literature  of  Russia  and  art  in  the  Her- 
mitage. His  latest  book  is  "Spiritualism  in 
Tsarist  Society  and  Literature."  His  interest 
in  Russian  palaces  stems  from  his  wife's 
father,  who  was  a page  of  Emperor  Nicholas 
n and  attended  the 
tsar  at  court.  His 
copious  academic 
background  has 
been  enriched  dur- 
ing his  20  journeys 
throughout  the  Soviet 
Union  both  as  a re- 
searcher and  guide. 


Alaska 

July  2-14 


Explore  America's  last  frontier  by  land  and 
by  sea!  Fly  from  your  gateway  city  to  Fairbanks 
and  spend  two  nights  before  boarding  the 
Midnight  Sun  Express  train  for  Denali  Park. 
Overnight  in  Denali  before  re-boarding  the 
Midnight  Sun  Express  for  Anchorage  and  a 
two-night  stay  at  the  Captain  Cook  Hotel. 
Transfer  by  private  rail  to  Whittier  where  you'll 
board  the  Pacific  Princess  for  a seven-day 
cruise  of  the  College  Fjord/Columbia  Glacier, 
Glacier  Bay,  and  to  the  ports  of  Skayway, 
Juneau  and  Ketchikan.  Disembark  in  Van- 
couver for  your  flight  home.  Priced  from 
$2,795  per  person  including  hotel  ac- 
commodations, all  sightseeing  while  on  land,  all 
meals  aboard  ship,  welcome/farewell  cocktail 
parties.  Special  add-on  airfares  and  early  book- 
ing discounts  available. 


Travel  Agency: 
Travel  Insights 


' _ I lri(r 


Central  European  Musical 
Medley  Tour  with 
Dr.  Paul  Traver 

July  25-August  5 

Spend  twelve  days  traveling  with  Dr.  Traver 
and  attending  some  of  Central  Europe's  finest 
musical  festivals!  Fly  from  Dulles  on  Lufthansa 
to  Prague.  Your  tour  includes  two  nights  in 
Prague,  a stop  in  Bayreuth,  two  nights  in 
Nuremberg,  two  nights  in  Munich,  two  nights 
in  Salzburg,  and  two  nights  in  Garmisch. 
Some  of  the  musical  highlights  are:  the  Prague 
Cultural  Summer  Festival,  Salzburg  Music 
Festival  and  visits  to  Wagner's  personal  opera 
house  and  Mozart's  birthplace.  $3,599  per  per- 
son includes  airfare,  superior  first  class  hotel 
accommodations,  continental  breakfast  daily, 
tickets  to  two  music  festivals  and  festive 
welcome  and  farewell  dinners.  For  those  who 
would  like  to  participate,  first  class  tickets  have 
been  reserved  for  the  famous  Oberammergau 
Passion  Play,  which  occurs  every  ten  years. 
Price  per  ticket  is  $90. 

Travel  Agency: 

Academic  Itineraries,  Inc. 

Dr.  Paul  Traver 

Dr.  Traver  is  the  founding  direc- 
tor of  the  University  of  Maryland 
Chorus  and  artistic  director  of  the 
Maryland  Handel  Festival.  Since 
1957,  when  he  joined  the  UMCP 
faculty,  he  has  been  preparing 
choruses  for  appearances  with  major  conduc- 
tors and  orchestras  throughout  the  world. 

His  concert  programs  with  the  University 
j of  Maryland's  Chorus,  Chamber  Singers 
and  Collegium  Musicum  present  a vast 
repertoire  of  music  from  the  9th  through 
the  20th  centuries.  He  has  appeared  as 
conductor  with  many  orchestras  including 
the  National,  Minnesota,  Richmond  and 
Annapolis  orchestras. 

Among  his  European  performances 
are  the  first  presentation  of  Handel's 
oratorio  Esther  at  the  Halle  Handel 
Festival  and  numerous  performances 
in  London,  Moscow,  Rome,  Vienna 
and  Instanbul.  His  work  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic  is  greeted  with 
enthusiastic  responses  by  audiences 
and  critics. 


Continued  on  page  1 6a. 


OCTOBER 

KsS  Design  Alumni  Chapter  Happy 
Hour,  7 p.m.,  94th  Aerosquadron 
Restaurant,  College  Park.  Call 
(202)  785-2412  or  454-5471  for 
info.  -I- 

33  College  of  Library  and  Infor- 
mation Services  9th  Annual 
Alumni  Day:  "Pathways  to  Health 
Information:  A Prescriptive  Ap- 
proach.” time  and  place  of  events 
TBA.  Call  454-2590  for  info,  -r 

•JtM 

Homecoming  '89,  today  and 
tomorrow. 

Maryland  Emeritus  Club  Lun- 
cheon, for  any  graduate  of  the 
class  of  1939  or  earlier,  special 
recognition  for  classes  of  '24,  '29, 
'34,  and  '39,  noon,  Greenbelt  Mar- 
riott, $16  (cash  bar  not  included). 
Call  454-2938  for  info.*-i- 

Student  and  Alumni  Picnic,  5 ^ 

p.m.,  McKeldin  Mall.  Call 
454-2938  for  info,  -i- 

Homecoming  Parade:  “The 
Golden  Age  of  Maryland,”  time 

and  place  TBA.  Call 
454-2938  for 
info.  -I- 


Bonfire/Pep  Rally,  8:30  p.m.. 
Chapel  Field.  Call  454-2938  for 
info,  -t- 

S Alumni  Band  Rehearsal,  for  I 

former  members  of  the  Marching 
)Band,  8 a.m.,  Tawes  Fine  Arts 
Bldg.  Call  454-6803  for  info,  -t- 

Reunion  Assembly,  9-10  a m.. 
Stamp  Student  Union.  Call 
454-2938  for  info,  -i- 

Homecoming  Awards  Brunch, 

10  a.m..  Grand  Ballroom,  Stamp  Stu- 
dent Union,  $12  and  $6.  Call 
454-2938  for  info.*-i- 


Football:  Maryland  vs.  Duke,  noon, 
Byrd  Stadium.  Call  454-2123  for 
info.* 

University  Community  Concert 

Takacs  Quartet  I,  8 p.m..  Center  of 
Adult  Education,  $15  standard  ad- 
mission, $12.50  seniors  and  stu- 
dents. Call  454-6534  for  info.* 

£1  Football:  Maryland  vs.  North 
Carolina,  noon,  Byrd  Stadium.  Call 
454-2123  for  info.* 

Family  Day,  time  and  place  of 
events  TBA.  Call  454-2938  for 
info.  + 


University  Community  Concert 

New  York  African  Heritage  Tour. 

3 p.m..  Center  of  Adult  Education, 
$15  standard  admission,  $12.50 
seniors  and  students.  Call  454-6534 
for  info.* 

H Feminism  Seminar  "Gender 
and  Deaf  Culture,”  Barbara  Kan- 
napel,  founder.  Deaf  Pride, 

8 p.m.,  2203  Art/Sociology  Bldg,  Call , 
454-3841  for  info. 


NOVEMBER 


Bi  Art  Exhibition:  "The 
Warhol  Athletes  Series,”  today 
through  Nov.  22,  The  Art  Gallery, 
Art/Sociology  Bldg.  Call  454-2763 
for  info. 

El  University  Community  Con- 
cert: Wind  Soloists  of  the 
Chamber  Orchestra  of  Europe.  8 
p.m..  Center  of  Adult  Education, 
$16.50  standard  admission.  $14 
seniors  and  students.  Call 
454-6534  for  info.* 

Artist  Scholarship  Benefit 
Concert:  Linda  Mabbs,  soprano, 
and  Santiago  Rodriguez,  piano, 

8 p.m.,  Tawes  Theatre.  Call 
454-6669* 


KJ  Men’s  Basketball: 

Athletes  in  Action 
exhibition,  time 
TBA,  Cole  Field 
House.  Call 
454-2123 
for  info.* 


Design  Alumni  Chapter 
Meeting,  7 p.m..  Design  Con- 
ference Room,  Marie  Mount  Hall. 
Call  (202)  785-2412  or  454-5471 
for  info.  + 

El  University  Theatre:  Opening 
night  of  "Little  Shop  of  Horrors,” 

8 p.m.,  Tawes  Theatre,  $8.50 
standard  admission,  $7  seniors 
and  students,  production  runs  to- 
day through  Nov.  12  and  Nov. 
16-18.  Call  454-2201  for  info.* 

H Football:  Maryland  vs.  Penn 
State,  1 p.m..  Memorial  Stadium, 
Baltimore.  Call  454-2123  for 
info.* 

University  Community  Concert: 

Cleveland  Quartet  I,  8 p.m..  Center 
of  Adult  Education,  $16  standard 
admission,  $13.50  seniors  and 
students,  free  seminar  at  6:30 
p.m.  Call  454-6534  for  info.* 

£1  College  of  Education  Alumni 
Dinner  Theatre  Party,  time  TBA, 
Rossborough  Inn.  Call  454-1442 
for  info.  + 

£i  Feminism  Seminar:  "Class 
and  Gender,”  Minnie  Bruce  Pratt, 

8 p.m.,  2203  Art/Sociology  Bldg. 
Call  454-3841  for  info. 

Football:  Maryland  vs. 

Virginia,  noon,  Byrd  Stadium.  Call 
454-2123  for  info. 

University  Community  Concert: 

Hesperion  XX,  8 p.m..  Center  of 
Adult  Education,  $16  standard  ad- 
mission, $13.50  seniors  and 
students,  free  seminar  at  6:30 
p.m.  Call  454-6534  for  info.* 

Is]  Men’s  Basketball:  Argentine 
National  Team,  exhibition,  time 
TBA,  Cole  Field  House.  Call 
454-2123  for  info.* 
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I Thanksgiving  recess,  through 
Nov.  26. 


iBd  Men’s  Basketball:  Maryland 
vs.  Delaware  State,  time  TBA,  Cole 
Field  House.  Call  454-2123  for 
info.* 

Si  Men’s  Basketball:  Maryland  | 
vs.  Augusta  College,  time  TBA, 

Cole  Field  House.  Call  454-2123 
for  info.* 


AhJI  University  Community  Con- 
cert: "Ensemble  for  Early  Music,” 
featuring  "Herod  and  the  In- 
nocents," 3 p.m.,  Tawes  Theatre, 
$16.50  standard  admission,  $14 
seniors  and  students,  free  seminar 
at  1:30  p.m.  Call  454-6534  for 
info.* 


Last  day  of  classes 


Men’s  Basketball:  Maryland  vs. 
Coppin  State,  time  TBA,  Cole  Field 
House.  Call  454-2123  for  info.* 

ifjpinal  examinations,  through 
Dec.  21. 

^^Commencement 


28 

1 Feminism  Seminar:  "Power 

29 

and  Gender  in  Musical  Perfor- 
mance," Carol  Robertson,  8 p.m., 
2203  Art/Sociology  Bldg.  Call 
454-3841  for  info. 

University  Theatre:  Opening  night 
for  "The  Marriage  of  Bette  and 
Boo,"  by  Christopher  Durang,  8 p.m., 
Rudolph  E.  Pugllese  Theatre,  $7 
standard  admission,  $5.50  seniors 
and  students,  production  runs  to- 
day through  December  10.  Call 
454-2201  for  info.* 

iiSJ  University  Community  Con- 
cert: Takacs  Quartet  II,  8 p.m.. 
Center  of  Adult  Education,  $15 
standard  admission,  $12.50 
seniors  and  students.  Call 
454-6534  for  info.* 


DECEMBER 

13  Design  Alumni  Chapter 
Meeting,  7 p.m.,  Design  Con- 
ference Room,  Marie  Mount  Hall. 
Call  (202)  785-2412  or  454-5471 
for  info.  + I 

Fall  MFA  Thesis  Exhibition 
Opening  Reception,  time  TBA,  The 
Art  Gallery,  Art/Sociology  Bldg.,  ex-, 
hibit  runs  today  through  Dec.  20.  I 
Call  454-2763  for  info. 

IQ  Men's  Basketbaii:  Maryland 
vs.  Jacksonville,  time  TBA,  Cole 
Field  House.  Call  454-2123  for  , 
info.* 


JANUARY  ’90 

I Design  Alumni  Chapter 
Meeting,  7 p.m..  Design  Con- 
ference Room,  Marie  Mount  Hall. 
Call  (202)  785-2412  or  454-5471 
for  info.  + 

I Men’s  Basketball:  Maryland 
Wake  Forest,  9 p.m..  Cole  Field 
House.  Call  454-2123  for  info.* 

Lllji  Men’s  Basketball: 

Marylandvs.  North  Carolina,  7 
p.m..  Cole  Field  House.  Call 
454-2123  for  info.* 

33  University  Community  Con- 
cert: Radu  Lupu,  8 p.m.,  Tawes 
Theatre,  $18  standard  admission, 
$15.50  seniors  and  students.  Call 
454-6534  for  info.* 

£1  First  day  of  classes 


SM  Men’s  Basketball:  Maryland 
vs.  South  Florida,  time  TBA,  Cole 
Field  House.  Call  454-2123  for 
info.* 

SI  Art  Exhibition,  featuring 
works  by  the  University  of 
Maryland  art  faculty,  today 
through  Feb.  24,  reception  on 
Jan.  31,  The  Art  Gallery, 
Art/Sociology  Bldg.  Call  454-2763 
for  info. 

University  Community  Con- 
cert: Cleveland  Quartet  II  with  , 
James  Tocco,  8 p.m..  Center  of  I 
Adult  Education,  $16  standard 
admission,  $13.50  seniors  and 
students.  Call  454-6534  for  info.* 


Men’s  Basketball:  Maryland 
vs.  Virginia  Tech,  time  TBA,  Cole 
Field  House.  Call  454-2123  for 
info.* 


FEBRUARY 

IE3  Men’s  Basketball:  Maryland 
vs.  Georgia  Tech.,  4 p.m..  Cole 
Field  House.  Call  454-2123  for 
info. 

Ui  University 
Community  Concert: 

Young  Concert  Artists  I:  Paul 
Shaw,  piano,  3 p.m.,  Tawes 
Recital  Hall,  $11  standard  admis- 
sion, $8.50  seniors  and  students. 
Call  454-6534  for  info.* 

13  Design  Alumni  Chapter  Happy 
Hour,  7 p.m.,  Bentley's 
Restaurant,  College  Park.  Call 
(202)  785-2412  or  454-5471  for  . 
info,  -f  I 


Men’s  Basketball:  Maryland 
vs.  Clemson,  7 p.m..  Cole  Field 
House.  Call  454-2123  for  info.* 

I Men’s  Basketball:  Maryland 
vs.  Duke,  4 p.m..  Cole  Field 
House.  Call  454-2123  for  info.* 

Artist  Scholarship  Benefit  Con- 
cert: Happy  Birthday,  Mozart, 

8 p.m.,  Tawes  Theatre.  Call 
454-6669  for  info.* 


rU  University  Community  Con- 
cert: Young  Concert  Artists  II:  Eric 
Ruske,  French  horn,  3 p.m., 

Tawes  Recital  Hall,  $11  standard 
admission,  $8.50  seniors  and 
students.  Call  454-6534  for  info.* 


fij  University  Theatre:  Opening 
night  for  "The  Crucible,”  by  Arthur 
Miller,  8 p.m.,  Tawes  Theatre,  $7 
standard  admission, $5. 50  seniors 
and  students,  production  runs  to- 
day through  Feb.  18  and  22-24. 
Call  454-2201  for  info.* 

University  Community  Con- 
cert: Paul  Odette,  lute  and  Nigel 
Rogers,  tenor,  8 p.m.,  Tawes 
Recital  Hall,  $16  standard  admis- 
sion, $13.50  seniors  and 
students.  Call  454-6534  for  info.* 

University  Community  Con- 
cert: Paul  Odette,  lute  and  Nigel 
Rogers,  tenor,  3 p.m.,  free 
seminar  at  1:30  p.m.  See  Feb.  17 
for  details. 

23  Men’s  Basketball:  Maryland 
vs.  UMBC,  time  TBA,  Cole  Field 
House.  Call  454-2123  for  info.* 

University  Theatre:  "The  Cruci- 
ble," by  Arthur  Miller,  8 p.m., 
Tawes  Theatre,  $7  standard  ad- 
mission, $5.50  seniors  and 
students,  production  runs  today 
through  Feb.  24.  Call  454-2201 
for  info.* 

University  Community  Con- 
cert: Cleveland  Quartet  III, 

8 p.m..  Center  of  Adult  Education, 
$16  standard  admission,  $13.50 
seniors  and  students.  Call 
454-6534  for  info.* 

University  Theatre:  Opening 
night  for  "The  Singular  Life  of 
Albert  Nobbs,”  by  Simone  Ben- 
mussa,  translated  by  Barbara 
Wright,  8 p.m.,  Rudolph  E. 

Pugliese  Theatre,  $7  standard  ad- 
mission, $5.50  seniors  and 
students,  production  runs  today 
through  March  11.  Call  454-2201 
for  info.* 

Men’s  Basketball:  Maryland 
vs.  N.C.  State,  time  TBA,  Cole 
Field  House.  Call  454-2123  for 
info.* 


* Admission  charge  for  this  event. 
All  others  are  free. 


+ Alumni  Event. 
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CLASS  NOTES 


i 


College  of  Agriculture 
School  of  Architecture 
College  of  Arts  and 
Humanities 
College  of  Business 
and  Management 
College  of  Behavioral 
and  Social  Sciences 
College  of  Library  and 
Information  Services 
College  of  Computer, 
Mathematical,  and 
Physical  Sciences 
College  of  Education 
College  of  Engineer- 
ing 

Graduate  School 
College  of  Human 
Ecology 

College  of  Journalism 
College  of  Life 
Sciences 

College  of  Physical 
Education,  Recreation, 
and  Health 
School  of  Public  Af- 
fairs 

Undergraduate 

Studies 


£14 

R.  Byron  Bird,  ENGR,  professor  of 
Chemical  Engineering  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin-Madison, 
has  been  honored  as  one  of  four 
UW-Madison  '88-89  Hilldale 
Award  winners  for  major 
achievements  in  teaching, 
research,  and  public  service.  In 
1987,  he  was  awarded  the  Na- 
tional Medal  of  Science,  the 
highest  honor  bestowed  by  the 
president.  In  addition,  he  has  writ- 
ten 13  books  and  almost  200  scien- 
tific papers.  His  many  awards  in- 
clude Eulbright  and  Guggenheim 
fellowships,  and  he  has  been 
elected  to  membership  in  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Engineering 
and  the  American  Academy  of 
Arts  and  Sciences. 


Walter  G.  Chamblin,  BMGT, 
M.B.A.  '61  has  joined  the 
Salisbury,  Md.,  office  of  the 
Automobile  Club  of  Maryland  as 
a sales  representative.  He  and  his 
wife  have  four  children. 


Bosworth  Named  Top  Law  Graduate 

When  Greer  C.  Bosworth  graduated  from  UMCP  with  a 
degree  in  criminology  and  psychology  in  1975,  she  chose 
an  innovative  career  path:  She  became  a guard  in  a 
penitentiary.  After  working  her  way  up  the  ladder  in  the  field  of  criminal 
justice  for  the  state  of  Maryland  and  earning  a master's  degree  in  public 
administration  at  the  University  of  Baltimore,  she  went  on  to  law  school. 
Just  prior  to  her  graduation  from  Stanford  University  Law  School  in 
1988,  the  Civil  Rights  Institute  of  the  Legal  Defense  and  Education  Fund 
awarded  her  the  Constance  Baker  Motley  Award  for  being  the  nation's 
outstanding  black  female  law  school  graduate.  The  promising  new  at- 
torney spent  last  year  as  a research  associate  at  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania for  Judge  A.  Leon  Higginbotham  Jr.  of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Ap- 
peals in  Philadelphia,  and  has  just  begun  a year  of  clerking  for  the  judge. 
"1  am  excited  by  the  broad  range  of  experience  1 will  acquire  as  the 
judge's  assistant,"  she  says.  She  has  passed  the  California  bar  exam 
and  at  the  end  of  next  summer  will  return  to  practice  corporate  law  in 
that  state. 


James  Economy,  Ph.D.,  CMPS, 
has  been  named  professor  and 
head  of  the  University  of  Illinois' 
materials  science  and  engineering 
hospital.  He  was  manager  of 
polymer  science  and  technology 
for  IBM's  Almaden  Research 
Center  in  San  Jose,  Calif. 

Leonard  Mordfin,  GRAD,  ENGR 
Ph.D.  '66,  is  a 1989  recipient  of 
ASTM's  Award  of  Merit  for 
distinguished  leadership  and 
exceptional  contributions  in  the 
promotion,  development  and 
growth  of  ASTM's  Committee  on 
Mechanical  Testing.  He  is  one  of 
the  nation's  leading  technical 
authorities  on  nondestructive 
evalution  and  has  authored  or 
contributed  to  numerous  technical 
publications  in  his  field.  He  resides 
in  Silver  Spring,  Md. 


Charles  L.  Longest  has  been 
elected  as  assistant  bishop  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  in  Maryland 
and  will  serve  as  pastor  to  the 
nearly  60,000  Episcopalians  in  the 
state. 


Arthur  F.  Press,  AGRI,  has  been 
promoted  to  Supervisor- 
Moisture  and  Entomology  at  the 
American  Tobacco  Company.  He 
and  his  wife  reside  in  Chesterfield 
County,  Va. 


Stephen  I.  Katz,  ARHU,  an  inter- 
nationally recognized  der- 
matologist and  researcher,  has 
been  appointed  the  Sulzberger 
Professor  of  Dermatology,  F.  Ed- 
ward Hebert  School  of  Medicine 
of  the  Uniformed  Services  Univer- 
sity of  the  Health  Sciences 
(USUHS)  in  Bethesda,  Md. 

Louis  D.  Tacchetti,  ENGR,  has 
been  promoted  to  Senior  Vice 
President  of  Charles  E.  Smith 
Construction,  Inc.  in  Arlington, 
Va. 


Thomas  A.  Fretz,  AGRI,  hor- 
ticulture department  head  at 
Virginia  Tech  in  Blacksburg,  Va., 
has  been  named  acting  director  of 
the  university's  Office  of  Interna- 
tional Development. 

R.  Wayne  Keeler,  ENGR,  is  the 
director  of  public  works  for  Fred- 
erick County,  Md.  Previously,  he 
was  senior  vice  president  of  opera- 
tions for  Rodgers  and  Associates. 
He  lives  in  Gaithersburg,  Md. 
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James  E.  Whitman,  Jr.,  LFSC, 
Ph.D.  '66,  is  president  and 
founder  of  Advanced  Biotech- 
nologies Inc.  (ABI)  in  Columbia, 
Md.  ABI  has  broken  new 
ground  in  using  high  resolution 
photographs  to  study  how  the 
AIDS  virus  destroys  white 
blood  cells.  In  addition,  ABI 
has  built  a state-of-the-art  viral 
research  laboratory. 


Gary  P.  Fisher  is  Director  of  Oc- 
cupational Safety  and  Training  for 
the  National  Safety  Council.  He 
was  manager  of  safety  and  health 
for  the  Aero  and  Naval  Operations 
of  Martin  Marietta  in  Baltimore. 

Almerigo  Giraldi,  ENGR,  recent- 
ly retired  from  Super  Concrete 
Corporation,  in  Washington,  D.C. 
He  was  Vice  President-Engineering. 

Jay  H.  Nussbaum,  JOUR,  has  been 
appointed  president  of  the  In- 
tegrated Systems  Operations  at 
the  Xerox  Corporation.  He  resides 
in  Great  Falls,  Va. 

Scott  G.  Proudfoot,  BMGT,  has 
been  appointed  manager-interna- 
tional distribution  of  Corning 
Glass  Works  in  Corning,  N.Y. 

Joseph  A.  Vasta's  book.  Under- 
standing Database  Management 
Systems,  2nd  ed.,  has  been 
published  by  Wadsworth  Publish- 
ing Company.  He  lives  in  Braden- 
ton, Fla. 


Ellyn  Bache,  GRAD,  has  received 
national  recognition  with  her  first 
novel.  Safe  Passage.  The  novel  was 
chosen  as  an  alternate  selection  by 
the  Literary  Guild  and  Steven 
Spielberg's  movie  company  has 
picked  up  the  screen  rights.  Ms. 
Bache  lives  in  Wilmington,  Del. 


Wayne  E.  Becraft,  BMGT,  has 
been  appointed  Executive  Director 
of  the  American  Association  of  col- 
legiate Registrars  and  Admissions 
Officers  (AACRAO)  after  serving 
as  Interim  Executive  Director. 
Prior  to  joining  the  AACRAO 
staff,  he  was  Director  of  Admis- 
sions and  Registration  at  the 
University  of  Maryland  at  College 
Park.  He  and  his  wife  have  three 
children  and  live  in  Laurel,  Md. 

Forbes  H.  Burgess,  BMGT,  has 
been  named  Vice  President  and 
director  of  business  information 
services  and  manufacturing  sci- 
ence at  Armstrong  World  Indus- 
tries, Inc.  He  joined  Armstrong  in 
1967  and  resides  in  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Howard  0.  Stevens,  CMPS, 
recently  received  the  Meritorious 
Civilian  Service  Award,  the  third 
highest  honor  awarded  to  a civil- 
ian at  the  Department  of  Defense, 
for  outstanding  contributions  to 
the  Navy's  David  Taylor  Research 
Center's  advanced  electric  drive 
propulsion  program.  He  is  a 
supervisory  physicist. 


Donald  W.  Bonnett,  EDUC,  has 
been  named  senior  district 
manager  in  the  Eastern  region  of 
Armco  STEELOX  Building  Sys- 
tems. He  has  been  with  Armco 
Building  Systems  since  1977.  He 
lives  in  Timonium,  Md.,  with  his 
wife  and  daughter. 

Yale  H.  Caplan,  Ph  D.,  GRAD, 
Chief  Toxicologist  for  the  Office  of 
the  Chief  Medical  Examiner  for  the 
State  of  Maryland,  received  the 
Rolla  N.  Harger  Award  for  Out- 
standing Contributions  to  Foren- 
sic Toxicology. 

Michael  Finnegan  has  been  pro- 
moted to  Senior  Vice  President  of 
the  Credit  Policy  Division  of  the 
American  Security  Bank.  He  lives 
in  Kensington,  Md. 


From  College  Park  to 
College  Station 

When  William  H.  Mobley  was  working  on  his  Ph.D.  in  in- 
dustrial psychology  at  College  Park,  he  had  no  way  of 
knowing  that  17  years  later,  at  age  46,  he  would  wind  up 
at  College  Station  as  one  of  the  youngest  chief  executive  officers  in  the 
history  of  Texas  A&M  University. 

Mobley,  who  earned  both  his  master's  ('70)  and  doctoral  (71)  degrees 
at  UMCP,  became  the  20th  president  of  the  Texas  university  in  August 
1988.  He  holds  a B.A.  degree  from  Denison  University.  He  joined  the 
A&M  faculty  in  1980  as  professor  and  head  of  the  Management  Depart- 
ment, was  appointed  associate  dean  of  business  administration  the 
following  year  and  to  the  deanship  two  years  later.  In  1986  he  was  named 
deputy  chancellor  and  a year  later  was  elevated  to  executive  deputy 
chancellor  of  The  Texas  A&M  University  System  (TAMUS),  a statewide 
network  of  teaching,  research  and  public  service  institutions  and  agen- 
cies of  which  Texas  A&M  is  the  flagship. 

He  was  a Senior  Fulbright  Scholar  to  the  Republic  of  China  and  a 
Business  Partnership  Foundation  Fellow  before  joining  A&M  and  was 
professor  of  management  and  director  of  the  Center  for  Management 
and  Organizational  Research  at  the  University  of  South  Carolina. 

An  organizational  psychologist,  Mobley  was  cited  in  1986  as  one  of 
the  country's  five  most-referenced  industrial  psychologists  for  the  two 
previous  years. 


Theo  G.  Keith,  ENGR,  Ph  D.  '71, 
has  been  named  a Fellow  of  the 
American  Society  of  Mechanical 
Engineers  (ASME).  He  is  current- 
ly a professor  in  the  Department 
of  Mechanical  Engineering  at  the 
University  of  Toledo.  Dr.  Keith 
resides  in  Montclova,  Ohio. 

Milton  T.  Matthews,  BMGT,  has 
been  appointed  Vice  President, 
Sales,  Hershey  Chocolate  U.S.A. 
He  and  his  wife  reside  in  Hershey, 
Pa. 


Beverly  J.  Day,  BMGT,  has  been 
elected  to  a five-year  term  on  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Socie- 
ty of  Financial  Examiners.  She  is 
Senior  Insurance  Examiner  in  the 
Insurance  Division  for  the  Depart- 


ment of  Regulatory  Agencies,  state 
of  Colorado.  Ms.  Day  lives  in  Lit- 
tleton, Colo. 

Deane  and  Daniel  Dubansky,  '70, 
represented  the  university  in 
March  at  the  inauguration  of  the 
president  of  the  University  of 
Richmond. 

James  A.  Medeiros,  Ph.D., 
GRAD,  has  been  elected  Vice 
President  by  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  The  New  England,  a large, 
Boston-based  life  insurer  and 
financial  services  institution. 

Judith  O’Sullivan,  ARHU,  Ph  D. 
'76,  has  been  appointed  president 
and  chief  executive  officer  of  The 
Museums  at  Stony  Brook  (N.Y.) 
She  has  authored  eight  publica- 
tions on  history  and  art,  and  cur- 
rently serves  as  chairperson  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  Women's 
Council. 
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Class  Gift 


Alumni  from  the  classes  of  1986  and  1987  have  “lit  the  M.”  Lights  were  installed  at  the 
traffic  circle  last  summer,  and  the  two  classes  raised  more  than  $6,500  toward  the  cost  of 
the  project. 
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Edward  J.  Bayne  is  a pediatric  car- 
diologist in  Jacksonville,  Fla.  He 
specializes  in  treating  "cocaine 
babies"— babies  born  to  habitual 
drug  users— and  children  with 
heart  problems.  He  is  also  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Jacksonville  Ronald 
McDonald  House. 

C.  Michael  Pfeifer,  GRAD,  Ph  D. 
'72,  manager  of  personnel 
development  at  Westinghouse 
Corporation,  recently  spoke  at  the 
second  annual  "Conference  on 
Maryland— Developing  Expres- 
sions" at  Frostburg  State 
University. 


John  B.  Carlson,  GRAD,  Ph  D. 
'77,  director  of  the  University  of 
Maryland  Center  of  Archaeoastro- 
nomy, has  co-authored  the  book. 
The  Face  of  Ancient  America:  The 
Wally  and  Brenda  Zollman  Collection 
of  Pre-Columbian  Art,  published  by 
Indiana  University  Press. 

Andrew  C.  Jones,  EDUC,  has  been 
appointed  the  first  Vice  President 
for  Academic  and  Student  Affairs 
at  Sojourner-Douglass  College  in 
Baltimore.  Prior  to  his  appoint- 
ment, Dr.  Jones  was  Dean  of  the 
College. 


Joseph  T.  Maurer,  BMGT,  has 
been  appointed  Vice  President  of 
Marketing  and  Sales  for  Keystone 
Technologies,  Inc.  in  Camp  I^,  Pa. 

William  Gee  Williams,  III,  JOUR, 
has  been  presented  with  the  Ber- 
lin (Md.)  Outstanding  Citizen  of 
the  Year  award  at  the  24th  annual 
award  banquet.  He  is  vice  presi- 
dent of  Atlantic  Publications,  Inc. 


Joe  Cave,  ENGR,  is  manager  of 
projects  for  commercial  operations 
at  Fluor  Daniel,  Inc.  He  was  direc- 
tor of  construction  for  the  Com- 
mercial Division  of  the  Irvine 
Company.  He  and  his  wife  reside 
in  Irvine,  Calif.,  with  their  two 
children. 

Robert  S.  Davis,  BMGT,  a partner 
in  the  law  firm  of  Adkins,  Potts  & 
Smethurst,  will  fill  a vacancy  on 
the  Wicomico  County  District 
Court.  He  lives  in  Salisbury,  Md. 

Michael  A.  Lofaro,  Ph.D.,  pro- 
fessor of  English  at  the  Universi- 
ty of  Tennessee,  Knoxville,  has 
edited  a new  book  on  Davy 
Crockett  entitled  Crockett  at  Two 
Hundred:  New  Perspectives  on  the 
Man  and  the  Myth,  published  by 
the  University  of  Tennessee  Press. 

Deborah  Kaye  Owen  has  been 
nominated  by  the  president  to  be 
a Federal  Trade  Commissioner. 
She  is  a managing  partner  with 
the  McNair  law  firm  in 
Washington,  D.C.  Ms.  Owen 
resides  in  Columbia,  Md. 

Gene  Paul,  EDUC,  was  honored 
by  the  National  Freshman  Honor 
Society,  Phi  Eta  Sigma,  at 
Frostburg  State  University  (Md.), 
as  an  educator  who  has  made  a 
significant  contribution  in  prepar- 
ing students  for  a successful  col- 
lege education.  He  is  a science 
teacher  at  Mount  Savage  High 
School  in  Mount  Savage,  Md. 

Ronald  N.  Satz,  Ph.D.,  was  a 
speaker  at  the  graduation  of  can- 
didates of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin-Eau  Claire's  Arts  and 
Sciences  division  and  School  of 
Education.  His  topic  centered  on 
social  responsibilities  as  part  of 
one's  quest  for  "The  American 
Dream." 


Agnes  Murray,  ARHU,  recently 
received  the  "Best  of  Show" 
award  in  the  1988  North  Country 
Regional  Art  Show  in  Potsdam, 
N.Y. 


William  J.  Rody,  BMGT,  has  been 
appointed  assistant  vice  presi- 
dent-sales at  Union  Pacific 
Railroad  with  responsibility  for 
supervising  the  railroad's  14 
regional  sales  offices.  He  resides 
in  Omaha,  Neb. 

Thomas  N.  Tyson,  BSOS,  is  direc- 
tor of  accounting  and  personnel  at 
WorWic  Tech  Community  College 
in  Salisbury,  Md.  He  lives  in 
Princess  Anne,  Md. 


Victoria  Churchville,  JOUR,  staff 
writer  for  the  Washington  Post,  is 
one  of  eight  journalists  selected  to 
be  a Knight  Science  Journalism 
Fellow  for  the  1989-90  academic 
year.  She  will  spend  the  year  at 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology  attending  courses  and 
seminars  on  science  and 
technology. 

Paul  F.  Creegan,  Jr.,  CMPS,  Ph.D. 
'78,  has  been  elected  associate  ac- 
tuary at  Paul  Revere  Insurance 
Group  in  Worcester,  Mass.  He 
lives  with  his  family  in  Webster, 
Mass. 

Christine  L.  Johansson,  EDUC, 
celebrated  the  15th  anniversary  of 
her  shop,  Tina's  Antiques,  one  of 
the  most  established  shops  on 
Reisterstown's  Antique  Row,  in 
Reisterstown,  Md. 

Carol  Surber  Lewis,  ENGR,  is  ac- 
quisitions editor  in  the  electronics 
and  electrical  engineering  area  of 
Harcourt  Brace  Jovanovich 
Publishing  Co.  She  has  traveled 
extensively  in  Africa  and  the  Arc- 
tic. She  is  also  a published  writer. 
Ms.  Lewis  lives  in  Escondido, 
Calif. 

H.  Gilbert  Miller,  ENGR,  has  been 
promoted  to  Associate  Technical 
Director  of  the  Advanced  Informa- 
tion Systems  Divsion  of  the 
MITRE  Corporation.  He  resides  in 
McLean,  Va. 

John  L.  Pie,  BSOS,  has  been 
authorized  by  the  International 
Board  of  Standards  and  Practices 


of  Certified  Financial  Planners, 
Inc.  to  use  the  certification  marks 
CFP  and  Certified  Financial  Plan- 
ner. He  is  Director  of  Taxation  for 
the  accounting  firm  of  Waugh 
Cross  & Associates  in  Hunt 
Valley,  Md. 


Richard  M.  Seff,  BSOS,  has  been 
accepted  to  Southwestern  Univer- 
sity School  of  Law's  intensive  two- 
year  SCALE  program  leading  to 
the  Juris  Doctor  degree.  He  resides 
in  Los  Angeles. 


Win 

Patricia  A.  Aluisi,  BSOS,  has  been 
elected  assistant  secretary  of  the 
home  office  Administrative  Ser- 
vices Department  of  the  United 
States  Fidelity  and  Guaranty  Com- 
pany in  Baltimore. 


Heinrich  (Henry)  Brandt,  AGRI, 
has  been  promoted  to  Vice  Presi- 
dent, Eastern  Shore  region,  of 
First  National  Bank  of  Maryland. 
A commercial  lender  in  the  region, 
he  specializes  in  agricultural  and 
agribusiness  loans. 

Howard  B.  Labow  and  his  wife 
represented  the  university  in  April 
at  the  inauguration  of  the  presi- 
dent of  Roosevelt  University  in 
Chicago. 

Elizabeth  Maisonpierre,  ARHU, 
D M A.  '83  and  Jonathan  Maison- 
pierre, ARHU,  D.M.A.  '83, 
recently  performed  a four-hand 
piano  recital  of  the  music  of 
Mozart,  Persichetti,  Brahms, 
Schubert,  and  Poulenc  in  Moore 
Hall  Auditorium,  Pembroke,  N.C. 
Elizabeth  is  a member  of  the  Pem- 
broke State  University  faculty. 
Jonathan  is  a music  faculty 
member  at  St.  Andrews 
Presbyterian  College. 


Lisa  Turner  Oshins,  ARHU,  has 
compiled  Quilt  Collections:  A Direc- 
tory for  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
published  by  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress, in  cooperation  with 
Acropolis  Books  Ltd.  of 
Washington,  D.C.  Ms.  Oshins  is 
a program  specialist  with  the 
American  Folklife  Center  at  the 
Library  of  Congress  in 
Washington. 

Sylvania  Woods,  Jr.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed chairman  of  the  Prince 
George's  County  (Md.)  House 
delegation.  He  resides  in  han- 
dover, Md. 

Steven  Goldstraw,  BSOS,  is  chair- 
man of  the  Army's  Source  Selec- 
tion Evaluation  Board's  Cost  Com- 
mittee at  Ft.  Meade,  Md.  He  is  also 
an  equal  employment  opportuni- 
ty counselor 


Wri 

Robert  C.  Barry,  GRAD,  has  been 
appointed  headmaster  at  George- 
town Preparatory  School  in 
Rockville,  Md.  He  had  been  head 
of  the  English  department  since 
1974. 

Larry  N.  Long,  PERH,  has  been 
named  Director  of  Recreation 
Services  for  the  Department  of 
Veterans  Affairs  (VA).  He  will 
oversee  Recreation  Service  pro- 
grams at  172  VA  Medical  Centers 
nationwide. 

Barry  Louis  Polisar,  UGS,  has 
written  over  140  songs  and  six 
books  for  children.  He  has  produc- 
ed two  videotapes  and  performs 
regularly.  He  and  his  wife  live  in 
Montgomery  County,  Md.,  with 
their  two  children. 


1984  Grad  Opens  Chicago-Style 
Eatery  in  College  Park 


Last  April,  Lynn  Slemmer  Mullineaux  missed  the  opening 
day  of  Hawthorne's,  her  new  restaurant  in  College  Park. 
Mullineaux  had  a baby  that  day.  But  since  the  birth  of  her 
daughter  Katie,  Mullineaux  has  managed  a home  and  a restaurant,  with 
the  tireless  excitement  of  a young  college  graduate. 

Mullineaux,  27,  graduated  from  UMCP  in  1984  with  a B.A.  in  English. 
After  a few  years  working  on  campus  as  a clerk  with  the  Motor  Vehicle 
Administration  and  the  Travel  Office,  she  saved  her  money  and,  four 
years  after  graduation,  opened  Hawthorne's  with  her  business  part- 
ner, Rich  Carbone. 

"The  idea  began  about  five  years  ago  when  we  discussed  it  by  a swim- 
ming pool,"  Mullineaux  says.  "Rich  kept  telling  me  the  food  in 
Maryland  was  nothing  like  what's  available  in  Chicago,  where  he's  from. 
He  took  me  there,  showed  me  the  meat  stands,  and  we  decided  to  open 
a Chicago-Style  eatery  here  in  College  Park." 

Hawthorne's  specializes  in  Italian  beef  and  sausage 
sandwiches,  salads,  and  various  side  orders.  The  meat 
is  flown  in  from  Chicago  and  prepared  fresh  daily. 

"We're  showing  the  East  Coast  what 
good  food  is,"  Mullineaux  says. 


She  Wants  You  to  Put 
Yourself  in  Her  Shoes 

When  politics  major  Janet  (Miller)  Emerson  graduated  with 
a B.  A.  in  history  from  UMCP  in  1971,  she  turned  her  skills 
as  a shopper  into  the  basis  of  a career  in  merchandising 
that  last  year  led  her  to  the  presidency  of  the  Keds  shoe  company,  a Cam- 
bridge, Mass.-based  division  of  the  Stride  Rite  Corp. 

Emerson  began  her  career  in  New  York  as  a handbag  and  leather  goods 
buyer  for  Gimbels.  She  advanced  through  various  positions,  for  the  last 
ten  years  serving  as  general  merchandise  manager  for  Famous-Barr,  a 
division  of  the  St.  Louis-based  May  Department  Stores  chain. 

The  new  Keds  position  is  a demanding  one.  Emerson's  small  amount 
of  free  time  is  spent  at  home  in  Carlisle,  Mass.,  with  her  husband  William, 
a consulting  firm  executive,  and  the  couple's  miniature  dachshund  "Toot- 
sie." 
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Susan  A.  Coulston,  6SOS,  has 
been  named  program  director  of 
Memorial  Hospital's  new  Adult 
Day  Care  Center  in  Easton,  Md. 
She  was  a victim  witness  coor- 
dinator with  the  states  attorney's 
office. 

Steven  J.  Lutsky,  BSOS,  has  been 
appointed  sales  manager  of  Herb 
Gordon  Auto  World's  Dodge  divi- 
sion in  Silver  Spring,  Md. 

Roger  Parrott,  M.Ed.,  Ph.D.  '79, 
has  been  unanimously  elected  as 
the  eighth  president  of  Sterling 
College,  Sterling,  Kan.  He  was 
director  of  the  United  States 
operations  for  the  Lausanne  Com- 
mittee for  World  Evangelization 
(LCWE)  in  Charlotte,  N.C. 

Robert  R.  Waters,  ARHU,  was 
designated  a Naval  Aviator  and 
presented  with  the  "Wings  of 
Gold."  He  resides  in  Pensacola, 
Fla. 


Susan  E.  Mulroney,  LFSC,  is  one 
of  six  recipients  of  the  1989 
Caroline  turn  Suden  Professional 
Opportunity  Award  sponsored  by 
the  Americal  Physiological  Socie- 
ty, in  recognition  of  her  research 
paper,  "Role  of  Growth  Hormone 
in  Promoting  Renal  Phosphate 
Retention  During  Development." 

Roberta  Henesy  Roper,  EDUC,  is 
one  of  five  recipients  of  the  Dis- 
tinguished Graduate  Award  from 
the  Norfolk  Catholic  Alumni  As- 
sociation for  significant  contribu- 
tions made  to  business,  the  arts 
and/or  community  service.  She  is 
the  executive  director  of  the 
Stephanie  Roper  Committee  and 
Foundation  and  resides  in  Upper 
Marlboro,  Md. 


Guiliana  M.  Danon,  ARHU,  has 
been  promoted  to  assistant  vice 
presiclent— legal  and  assistant 
secretary  of  Thermal  Exploration, 
Inc.,  a subsidiary  of  Washington 
Energy  Co.  She  resides  in  Seattle. 

Lola  Demma,  JOUR,  is  the  Assis- 
tant News  Editor  of  the  Silver 
Spring  (Md.)  Record.  She  was  a 
general  assignment  editor  for  the 
Montgomery  Journal. 

Mark  T.  Dobrow,  JOUR,  has  been 
assigned  to  the  copy  desk  at  The 
Star-Democrat  in  Easton,  Md.  He 
was  sports  editor. 

Nina  Lansky  Paid,  PERH,  has 
been  designated  a Certified 
Employee  Benefits  Specialist 
(CEBS)  by  the  International  Foun- 
dation of  Employee  Benefit  Plans 
and  the  Wharton  School  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  She  is 
supervisor  of  Benefits  and  Com- 
pensation at  Engineering  Research 
Associates,  Inc.  in  Vienna,  Va. 

Nicholas  G.  Manis,  UGS,  has 
recently  opened  a new  real  estate 
company  with  David  L.  Wright. 
Manis  & Wright  Realty  is  located 
in  Annapolis,  Md. 

Carole  W,  Minor,  EDUC,  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  National 
Career  Development  Association, 
which  represents  6,000  career 
counselors  nationwide.  She  is  cur- 
rently associate  professor  of 
educational  psychology  and 
special  education,  and  chair  of 
counseling  at  Northern  Illinois 
University,  DeKalb,  111. 

Binod  B.  Nayak,  BMGT,  M.B.A., 
has  been  awarded  the  designation 
of  Chartered  Financial  Analyst 
(CFA)  by  the  Institute  of  Chartered 
Financial  Analysts.  He  lives  in 
Gaithersburg,  Md. 

Kenneth  A.  Tarr,  BMGT,  has  been 
named  controller  by  the  First  Ad- 
vantage Mortgage  Corp.  with 
responsibility  for  corporate  ac- 
counting, budgeting  and  financial 
reporting.  He  resides  in 
Greenbelt,  Md. 


Mary  S.  Valliant,  JOUR,  has  been 
appointed  Assistant  Editor  of  The 
Star-Democrat  in  Easton,  Md.  She 
was  news  editor. 


Steve  Cheskin,  BMGT,  has  been 
promoted  to  Senior  Manager  of 
Programming  for  The  Discovery 
Channel.  He  lives  in  Greenbelt, 
Md. 

Mark  Sudlow  Hoyert,  BSOS, 
ARHU  '82,  has  been  awarded  the 
degree  of  Ph.D.  in  Psychology 
from  Emory  University. 

Dale  Kaetzel,  JOUR,  has  been 
named  Managing  Director  of 
Marketing  at  Centre  Management 
in  handover,  Md.  He  resides  in 
Severna  Park,  Md. 

Rene  M.  Hollar,  Ph.D.,  ARHU, 
has  written  Westminster  Cathedral: 
From  Dream  to  Reality.  He  is 
associate  professor  of  history  at 
Saint  Vincent  College  in  Latrobe, 
Pa. 

Kevin  Kruger,  M.A.,  EDUC,  is  the 
Assistant  Vice  President  for  Stu- 
dent Affairs  at  the  University  of 
Maryland  Baltimore  County.  He 
was  Assistant  Director  of 
Undergraduate  Admissions  at  the 
University  of  Maryland  at  College 
Park . 

Joseph  Santo,  PERH,  has  been 
named  director  of  sales  for  the  Em- 
bassy Suites-O'Hare  Hotel  in 
Chicago.  Previously,  he  served  as 
the  assistant  sales  director  for  the 
Pittsburgh  Hilton  and  Towers. 


Grace  M.  Begin  has  been  pro- 
moted to  vice  president  in  the 
Consumer  Banking  Group  of  Con- 
necticut National  Bank.  She  and 
her  husband  reside  in  Mystic, 
Conn. 
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Jeffrey  Robinson,  LFSC,  has 
formed  Paladin  Associates,  Inc., 
an  environmental  consulting  firm 
which  provides  scientific  informa- 
tional support  and  performs  en- 
vironmental and  health-based  risk 
assessments  of  hazardous  waste, 
industrial  chemicals,  and  pes- 
ticides. Paladin  Associates,  Inc.  is 
located  in  DeWitt,  N.Y. 


Andrea  J.  Lev,  ARHU,  recently 
received  a Master  of  Creative  Arts 
in  Therapy  degree  from 
Hahnemann  University  Graduate 
School  in  Philadelphia. 

Al  McGowan,  BMGT,  product 
manager  for  Lanier  Voice  Products 
Division  in  Atlanta,  has  assumed 
additional  responsibilities  as 
market  manager  of  dictation 
equipment  for  the  financial  and  in- 
surance industries. 

Thomas  Often,  ARHU,  pianist, 
was  the  1987  artist  winner  of  the 
National  Federation  of  Music 
Clubs  and  has  done  a national 


tour.  He  resides  in  Los  Angeles, 
Calif. 


Carol  Radd  Baker,  Ph  D.,  EDUC, 
is  Director  of  the  Department  of 
Aging  for  Anne  Arundel  County, 
Md.  She  was  executive  director  for 
the  Turnabout  Counseling  Center 
in  Sussex  County,  Del. 


Sean  P.  Harmon,  EDUC,  Marine 
2nd  Lt.,  has  been  designated  a 
Naval  Elight  Officer  and  has 
received  the  “Wings  of  Gold” 
while  serving  with  Training 
Squadron  86,  Naval  Air  Station, 
Pensacola,  Fla. 

Gary  L.  Hendrickson,  Ed.D., 
EDUC,  has  been  appointed  to  the 
Appalachian  Environmental 
Laboratory's  Board  of  Visitors.  He 
resides  in  Bel  Air,  Md.,  with  his 
wife  and  children. 


Tina  Margaret  Kao,  UGS,  has 
been  selected  for  inclusion  in  the 
1988  edition  of  Outstanding  Young 
Women  of  America. 

Susie  McCaa,  BSOS,  has  recent- 
ly opened  an  office  for  the  general 
practice  of  psychotherapy  in 
Erederick  County,  Md. 

Gorur  R.  Ravi,  ENGR,  recentlv 
received  a Master  of  Computer 
Science  degree  from  Ship- 
pensburg  University. 


Kevin  D.  Ours,  ENGR,  Marine  2nd 
Lt., recently  graduated  from  The 
Basic  School,  Marine  Corps  Com- 
bat Development  Command, 
Quantico,  Va.  He  was  prepared, 
as  a newly  commissioned  officer, 
for  assignment  to  the  Eleet  Marine 
Eorce. 

Mark  Vaughn,  EDUC,  a captain  in 
the  U.S.  Army,  has  been  named 
to  Missouri  Military  Academv's 
1988-89  faculty  as  assistant 
commandant  of  cadets  and 
Eusileers  Drill  Team  Supervisor 


Jonathan  J.  Yi,  LESC,  Marine  2nd 
Lt.,  has  recently  graduated  from 
The  Basic  School,  Marine  Corps 
Combat  Development  Command, 
Quantico,  Va.  He  was  prepared, 
as  a newly  commissioned  officer, 
for  assignment  to  the  Fleet  Marine 
Force. 


Marsha  K.  Millonig,  BMGT, 
M.B.A.,  has  been  named  to  serve 
as  an  editorial  advisor  by  Pharmacy 
Times  in  recognition  of  her  unique 
contributions  to  the  profession. 

Stephen  Mulholland,  ARCH,  has 
joined  the  firm  of  F.  Daniel 
Cathers  and  Associates  as  an  ar- 
chitectural illustrator. 

Barbara  Wells  Sarudy,  GRAD, 
has  been  appointed  Acting  Direc- 
tor of  the  Maryland  Historical 
Society  in  Baltimore. 


Engineer  Receives  Muitipie  Honors 


Robert  E.  Fischell,  M.S.  '53 
(physics),  was  recently  elected 
into  the  National  Academy  of 
Engineering,  one  of  the  highest  professional 
distinctions  accorded  an  engineer.  Among  his 
many  other  honors  and  awards,  Fischell  was 
named  “Inventor  of  the  Year"  at  a ceremony 
on  Capitol  Hill  and  "Distinguished  Citizen  of 
the  Year"  by  the  University  of  Maryland's  M 
Club,  both  in  1984.  He  is  the  holder  of  44  U.S. 
patents  and  approximately  20  foreign  patents, 
all  in  biomedical  engineering  or  spacecraft 
design. 

Fischell  has  served  most  recently  as  assis- 
tant space  department  head,  chief  of 


technology  transfer  and  principal  staff 
physicist  at  the  Applied  Physics  Laboratory  of 
the  Johns  Hopkins  University.  He  is  current- 
ly a research  associate  in  medicine  at  the  Johns 
Hopkins  School  of  Medicine  and  a research  af- 
filiate with  the  Yale  University  School  of 
Medicine.  He  is  also  president  and  chairman 
of  the  board  of  directors  of  Medlnnovations, 
Inc.,  a medical  device  company. 

Fischell  was  elected  to  the  National 
Academy  of  Engineering  for  his  "pioneering 
contributions  to  satellite  altitude  control  and 
for  leadership  and  innovation  in  bringing 
aerospace  technology  to  implantable 
biomedical  devices." 
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Travel  Agency:  Thomas  P.  Gohagan  & Co. 

Scandinavian  Cruise 
and  Russia 

August  20-September  3 


Follow  the  path  of  the  Vikings  and  ex- 
plore Scandinavia  with  special  stops  in 
Poland  and  Russia.  Fly  to  London  from 
your  gateway  city  via  JFK  and  board 
Royal  Cruise  Line's  Crown  Odyssey 
for  a 14-day  cruise  visiting  ports  of 
Travemunde,  Germany;  Gdansk, 

Poland;  Leningrad,  Russia; 

Helsinki,  Stockholm,  Copenha- 
gen, Oslo  and  Amsterdam  before  return- 
ing to  London.  Priced  from  $3,161  including 
airfare  and  all  meals  aboard  ship.  Early  book- 
ing discounts  available. 


Travel  Agency:  Royal  Cruise  Line 

Canada  and 
New  England  Cruise 

September/October  (10  days) 


Savor  the  splendor  of  autumn  from  the  deck 
of  the  Sky  Princess  as  you  cruise  from  New  York 
to  Montreal!  Your  nine-day  cruise  stops  at  the 
following  historic  ports:  Newport,  Bar  Harbor, 
Halifax  and  Sydney  in  Nova  Scotia,  Charlot- 
tetown, P.E.I.,  Bonaventure  Island,  Quebec  and 
Montreal.  Priced  from  approximately  $1,995  in- 
cluding air  and  all  meals  aboard  ship.  Early 
booking  discounts  available. 


Travel  Agency:  Vantage  Travel 

East  African  Safari 

October  27-November  11 

Experience  the  endless  beauty  of  Africa  and 
thrill  at  viewing  "big  game"  in  their  natural 
habitat!  Join  fellow  alumni  on  a 16-day  safari. 
Fly  from  your  gateway  city  to  Nairobi  and  spend 
three  nights  at  the  Hilton  Hotel.  Spend  10  days 
on  safari  visiting  Amboseli  National  Park,  Moun- 
tain Lodge  Tree  Hotel,  Samburu  Game  Reserve, 
Mount  Kenya  Safari  Qub,  Lake  Nakuru,  Masai- 
Mara  Game  Reserve.  Return  to  Nairobi  and 
overnight  before  departing  on  an  evening  flight 
to  Europe  with  connecting  flight  home.  Priced 
at  $3,795  from  JFK  including  day  room  accom- 
modations in  Europe  between  flights,  hotel  ac- 
commodations and  American  breakfast  in 
Nairobi,  accommodations  and  three  meals  per 
day  while  on  safari,  welcome  party  and  farewell 
dinner. 


Alumna  is  Maryland’s 
Teacher  of  the  Year 

Leslie  (Robins)  Roche,  an  educa- 
tion graduate  from  the  class  of 
1973,  was  selected  as  Maryland's 
Teacher  of  the  Year  for  1988.  Chosen  from 
among  20  other  Maryland  school  teachers, 
Roche,  who  is  now  a social  studies  teacher  at 
Wheaton  High  School,  was  given  the  award 
by  Governor  William  Donald  Schaefer  during 
a ceremony  in  Baltimore  last  fall.  Noted  for  her 
creative  teaching  techniques,  such  as  dressing 
in  period  costume  for  a history  lesson  or  pro- 
viding a "Lunch  Bunch"  study  group  for 
students  who  need  extra  help,  Roche  was  also 
one  of  four  finalists  selected  for  the  1989  na- 
tional Teacher  of  the  Year  program.  "I  credit 
Maryland  with  much  of  the  success  1 have  en- 
joyed," says  Roche.  "I  had  an  excellent  educa- 
tion at  the  University  of  Maryland  and  have 
every  confidence  my  two  boys  will  get  the 
same  quality  of  education  by  the  time  they 
enroll." 


To  have  your  class  note  included  in  College 
Park  magazine,  complete  the  following  infor- 
mation and  return  it  to: 

CLASS  NOTES 
Office  of  Alumni  Programs 
University  of  Maryland 
Rossborough  Inn 
College  Park,  MD  20742 

NAME:  

Social  Security  Number:  

Major/College: 

Year  of  Graduation:  

(ifi/ou  received  more  than  one  degree  from  UMCP,  please 
list  each  separately) 

Address:  

Daytime  telephone:  

Class  note:  
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semi-pro  in  the  Eastern  League  after  spending 
his  last  term  at  Maryland  as  a graduate  assis- 
tant with  Tom  Davis,  now  the  Iowa  coach. 
Davis  helped  shape  his  basketball  life. 

Williams  took  a job  at  Woodrow  Wilson 
High  in  Camden,  N.].,  an  inner  city  school, 
and  inherited  the  head  basketball  job  after  a 
year  as  an  assistant,  when  the  head  coach 
abruptly  quit. 

Just  two  years  out  of  college,  Williams  was 
the  only  logical  replacement.  His  team  won  the 
state  championship  with  a 27-0  record. 

One  of  his  kids  on  that  team,  Tyrone 
Medley,  had  pro  potential,  but  after  playing 
at  Utah,  turned  down  a pro  offer  and  went  to 
law  school.  Medley  is  now  a circuit  court  judge 
in  Utah. 

"He  was  very  likable,  and  we  were  very  glad 
he  got  the  job,"  Medley  says,  speaking  of  Wil- 
liams' arrival  at  Woodrow  Wilson.  "It  was  very 
clear  from  the  start  he  understood  the  game." 

He  was  going  to  be  a coach.  He  liked  it.  He 
liked  coaching  high  school  kids.  He  thought 
he'd  be  doing  that  the  rest  of  his  working  life. 
Then,  after  one  more  season  at  Woodrow 
Wilson,  he  got  changed  around  again.  Davis, 
now  the  head  basketball  coach  at  Lafayette, 
contacted  Williams. 

"He  told  me  if  he  ever  got  a head  coaching 
job,  he'd  call  me,"  Williams  says.  "He  did. 
He  said  1 could  be  his  assistant.  1 thought  that 
was  great.  Then  he  said,  'Ah,  by  the  way, 
you're  going  to  be  head  soccer  coach,  too.'" 

oaching  basketball  he  knew. 
Soccer  was  so  foreign  he  didn't 
even  know  if  it  was  played  in 
this  country.  He  still  can't 
understand  how  teams  can 
play  to  0-0  ties.  For  three  days, 
he  turned  down  the  job. 
Davis  told  Williams  there 
weren't  many  college  jobs  out  there,  and  if  he 
really  wanted  one,  here  it  was. 

Williams  coached  six  soccer  seasons  at 
Lafayette,  compiling  a 27-37-13  record.  His 
fourth  team  set  what  was  then  a 
school  record  with  nine  victories. 

"He  didn't  know  a thing  about  soccer  and 
was  very  forthright  about  it,"  says  Jamie 
McLaughlin,  an  investment  banker  and  state 
senator  in  Connecticut  who  played  on  that 
9-2-2  team  and  two  years  later  replaced 
Williams  as  head  soccer  coach  at  Lafayette. 
"He  stalked  the  sidelines  and  badgered  of- 


ficials. He  put  that  hunchback  strut  on.  That 
doesn't  fly  in  soccer. 

"For  soccer  purists,  it  bothered  us,  but  we 
learned  to  live  with  it.  His  capacity  to  pick  up 
the  tactics  of  the  game  was  immediate. 

"He  drove  us  to  be  winners.  He  had  this  un- 
canny ability— you  weren't  going  to  lose.  He 
turned  a dispirited  bunch  of  sad  sacks  in  14- 
year-old  uniforms— I'm  talking  about  the  sad- 
dest sacks  you  could  dream  of— into  winners. 

"Frankly,  he  changed  me.  I'm  better  for  it." 

Soccer  is  much  bigger  at  Lafayette  now,  and 
Williams  had  a hand  in  beginning  the 
transformation. 

Now  Tom  Davis  was  on  the  move 
again,  taking  the  head  coaching  job 
at  Boston  College.  The  head  job  at 
Lafayette  belonged  to  Williams  if  he 
wanted  it,  but  he  decided  to  follow 
Davis  to  BC  to  learn  about  recruiting, 
which  was  not  done  at  Lafayette. 

He  stayed  a year,  and  landed  the 
head  coaching  job  at  American 
University.  Williams  stayed  four  years 
at  American,  and  renewed  a love  for 
the  Washington-Baltimore  area  that 
would  stay  in  his  mind  and  help  lure  him  back. 

He  always  tried  to  play  it  down.  He  always 
tried  to  think  of  himself  as  a basketball  coach 
first,  not  a future  heir  to  the  throne  at 
Marvland.  It  didn't  always  work,  he  said  when 
he  finally  took  the  job. 

"I  guess  it  was  always  in  the  back  of  mv 
mind,"  Williams  said.  "Verv  rarely  do  you  get 
an  opportunity  [to  return  to  your  alma  mater] 
as  a coach.  You  go  away  and  coach  and  think 
how  great  it  would  be  if  you  could  come  back, 
but  as  you  go  along  in  coaching,  and  the  vears 
go  by,  you  don't  think  you'll  ever  get  a chance. 

"I've  known  guys  who  have  looked  at  jobs 
for  sentimental  reasons,  or  not  looked  at  jobs  for 
sentimental  reasons,  and  it's  cost  them.  If  you 
want  to  be  a coach,  it  has  to  be  based  on  desire." 

His  desire  was  to  be  a coach. 

American,  then  as  now  a small  school,  was 
a member  of  the  old  East  Coast  Conference 
with  Temple,  St.  Joe's  and  Lasalle  before  the 
Big  East  was  formed.  There  was  no  home  gym, 
just  Fort  Myer,  20  minutes  awav. 

Williams'  first  two  teams  were  14-13  and 
13-14.  His  next  two  were  24-6  and  21-9  and 
both  played  in  the  NIT. 

The  24  victories  were  a school  record,  and 
won  the  Eagles  a conference  championship. 


Williams  comes  to 
College 
Park  after 
three  years  at 
Ohio  State, 
each  of 

which  included 
appearances 
in  post-season 
tournaments. 
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llh{Stri!tioii  h]i  Karen  Teramura 


Ian  Teramura  is  not  a gambling  man.  But  as  a young  scientist 
with  a newly  acquired  Ph.D.,  Teramura  took  a big  risk.  He 


chose  to  study  how 


Today  this  would  not  be  a risky  venture,  but 
back  in  the  late  1970s,  when  Teramura  made 
his  decision,  the  hole  in  the  ozone  layer  did 
not  exist. 

The  ozone  layer  was  a hot  topic  for  another 
reason— supersonic  jets.  The  supersonic  jet 
Concorde  was  new,  and  airlines  talked  of  hav- 
ing fleets  of  supersonic  jets. 

"Some  scientists  thought  that  the  exhaust 
from  a fleet  of  supersonic  jets  would  alter  the 
chemistry  in  the  atmosphere  and  damage  the 
ozone  layer,"  Teramura  recalls.  "I  knew  that 
if  the  ozone  layer  were  damaged,  more 
ultraviolet  light  would  reach  the  earth's  surface. 
Not  much  was  known  about  the  effects  of  UV 
light  on  plants,  so  I decided  to  study  it." 

Now,  supersonic  jets  aren't  a problem,  but 
a hole  in  the  ozone  layer  is.  Teramura's  gam- 
ble paid  off.  A professor  of  botany,  he's  now 
considered  one  of  the  world's  top  experts  on 
how  a depleting  ozone  layer  will  affect  plant 
life,  especially  crops. 

Today,  Teramura  once  again  finds  himself 
breaking  new  ground.  He  and  Stephen  Leath- 
erman,  associate  professor  of  geography  and 
an  expert  on  sea  level  rise,  are  the  founders  of 
UMCP's  new  Center  for  Global  Change.  The 
center  was  established  this  year  with  a $1.8 
million  grant  from  the  U.S.  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  and  is  the  first  of  its  kind  at  an 
academic  institution  to  receive  funding. 

"Many  researchers  on  the  College  Park  cam- 
pus are  studying  pieces  of  this  problem  of  glob- 
al change,"  says  Teramura.  "The  center  allows 
researchers  from  different  disciplines  who  have 
an  interest  in  global  change  to  come  together." 

Global  change  is  the  term  scientists  use  to 
describe  changes  occurring  in  the  atmosphere, 
oceans  and  flora  due  to  human  intervention. 
There  are  two  main  consequences  of  this  in- 
tervention: ozone  depletion  and  the 
"greenhouse  effect." 

Ozone  is  a form  of  oxygen  that  exists  in  the 
atmosphere  between  12  and  30  miles  above  the 
earth's  surface.  The  ozone  layer  screens  out 
ultraviolet  radiation  from  the  sun's  rays,  but 
chemicals  called  chlorofluorocarbons  (CFCs), 


ozone  depletion  would  affect  plants. 


which  leak  out  from  air  conditioners, 
refrigerators  and  other  sources,  break  down 
ozone.  Less  ozone  in  the  atmosphere  allows 
more  harmful  ultraviolet  radiation  to  reach  the 
earth's  surface.  Currently,  levels  of  ozone  above 
Antarctica  are  50  percent  of  what  scientists  con- 
sider normal,  hence  the  ozone  "hole." 

The  "greenhouse  effect"  describes  the  warm- 
ing of  temperatures  around  the  world.  Emis- 
sions from  power  plants,  factories,  and 
automobiles  and  loss  of  the  earth's  forests  have 
led  to  more  carbon  dioxide  and  other  gases  such 
as  methane  in  the  atmosphere.  These  gases  act 
like  panes  in  a greenhouse,  trapping  heat  in  the 
earth's  atmosphere. 

Scientists  predict  that  ozone  depletion  and 
global  warming  will  greatly  affect  the  earth's  en- 
vironment. Teramura  and  Leatherman  are  two 
of  the  world's  leading  researchers  studying  dif- 
ferent aspects  of  the  effects  of  global  change. 

Since  he  began  his  research  10  years  ago, 
Teramura  has  learned  a great  deal  about  how 
ultraviolet  radiation  can  harm  plants. 

In  a six-year  study  funded  by  the  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Agency,  Teramura  found  that  in 
some  soybean  varieties,  inaeased  ultraviolet 
radiation  to  the  plants  diminished  both  total 
harvest  and  quality  of  the  harvest.  With  the 
Essex  soybean,  for  example,  a 25  percent  ozone 
depletion  would  result  in  a 20  to  25  percent 
deaease  in  production  and  up  to  a five  percent 
reduction  in  oil  and  protein  content.  The  plants 
themselves  look  stunted  and  shriveled  when 
compared  to  normal  soybean  plants. 

"Soybeans  give  us  insight  into  the  effects  of 
UV  radiation  on  major  crops,"  Teramura  says. 
"We  don't  have  much  information  about  how 
UV  radiation  will  affect  other  important  crops 
such  as  rice,  com  and  wheat.  We  have  to  hope 
that  soybeans  is  a worst-case  scenario." 

It  appears,  however,  that  other  economical- 
ly important  plants  could  be  greatly  affected  by 
a damaged  ozone  layer.  Among  them  is  the 
loblolly  pine,  which  provides  two-thirds  of  the 
nation's  pulp. 

Like  the  soybeans,  higher  levels  of  UV  radia- 
tion stunt  the  pine  trees'  growth.  Teramura  has 
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found  that  a one  percent  depletion  in  the  ozone 
layer  produces  a one  percent  reduction  in  the 
loblolly's  growth.  Trees  that  receive  UV  radia- 
tion to  simulate  a 40  percent  ozone  depletion 
are  about  half  the  size  of  pine  trees  grown 
under  normal  conditions.  This  Antarctic-size 
ozone  depletion  is  unlikely  to  occur  on  a global 
scale  any  time  soon,  but  even  small  reductions 
could  have  economic  consequences. 

"Even  a slight  increase  in  UV  radiation  could 
slow  tree  growth  and  cost  the  pulp  industry 
millions  of  dollars  a year,"  he  explains. 

Plants  affected  by  increased  UV  radiation 
have  wrinkled  and  yellowed  leaves  or  needles, 
but  UV  radiation  doesn't  actually  "sunburn" 
the  plants,  Teramura  points  out.  Instead,  UV 
radiation  impairs  the  plant's  ability  to  take  in 
carbon  dioxide  and  water  and  convert  those 
chemicals  into  starch  and  plant  material, 
resulting  in  stunted  plants. 

"With  important  crops,  we  need  to  find  ways 
to  compensate  for  the  environmental  and 
climate  changes  we  envision,"  he  says.  "1 
recently  received  a $200,000  grant  from  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  with  Dr.  William 
Kenworthy,  a soybean  breeder  in  the 
Agronomy  Department,  to  see  if  we  can  breed 
soybeans  for  UV  resistance.  Because  global  war- 
ming is  an  issue,  we  also  should  work  on 
breeding  certain  crops  for  varieties  that  will 
thrive  in  higher  temperatures." 

One  of  these  aops  that  global  warming  could 
affect  is  rice.  As  part  of  his  research  for  the 
Center  for  Global  Change,  Teramura  wants  to 
study  how  ozone  depletion  and  global  warm- 
ing will  affect  varieties  of  rice  commonly  grown 
and  to  learn  if  plants  can  be  bred  to  withstand 
UV  radiation  and  higher  temperatures. 

To  Teramura,  rice  is  the  most  important  aop 
he  can  study  because  an  estimated  2.7  billion 
people  receive  70  percent  of  their  calories  from 
rice.  "If  you  want  to  know  how  global  climate 
change  will  affect  the  world's  agriculture,  then 
you  have  to  look  at  rice.  So  many  people  de- 
pend on  it,"  he  stresses. 

Eor  certain  varieties  of  rice  currently  grown 
in  countries  like  Bangladesh  and  India,  average 
temperatures  of  35  to  40  degrees  Celsius  (86  to 
102  degrees  Fahrenheit)  can  affect  normal 
flower  and  pollen  production,  resulting  in 
greatly  reduced  rice  yield. 

In  one  major  growing  region  of  India, 
temperatures  in  the  summer  growing  season 
already  consistently  reach  between  35“  and  40“ 


C and  could  begin  to  lessen  the  yield.  To  add 
to  the  concern,  climate  models  predict  that 
average  temperatures  around  the  w'orld  will 
warm  from  1.5“  to  4“  C in  the  next  100  years. 

'Tf  we  see  this  increase,  it  would  be  too  hot 
to  grow  rice  during  the  summer  in  India,  and 
the  winter  season  would  likely  suffer  as  well,” 
Teramura  explains.  "Basically,  it  would 
drastically  reduce  the  rice  production  in  that 
region  and  cause  enormous  political,  social  and 
economic  problems." 

Rice  production  also  could  be  reduced  bv  in- 
creased UV  radiation,  more  intense  and  fre- 
quent storms,  and  flooding  caused  by  a rising 
sea  level  around  the  earth. 

Sea  level  rise  is  one  of  the  most  direct  effects 
of  global  warming,  and  Leatherman  knows  bet- 
ter than  perhaps  anyone  the  damage  that  a ris- 
ing sea  level  can  do.  As  director  of  College 
Park's  Laboratory  for  Coastal  Research,  he  has 
spent  more  than  15  years  studying  the  beach  ero 
sion  and  coastal  flooding  caused  by  sea  level  rise. 

According  to  Leatherman,  humans  and  the 
sea  are  on  a collision  course.  More  than  50  per- 
cent of  the  world's  population  lives  in  a coastal 
zone,  and  beach-front  property,  especially  in 
the  United  States,  is  in  great  demand.  At  the 
same  time,  however,  ocean  levels  around  the 
world  have  risen  six  inches  in  the  last  100  years 
and  90  percent  of  U.S.  beaches  are  eroding. 

"People  are  rushing  toward  the  ocean," 
Leatherman  says,  "and  the  ocean  is  rushing 
toward  us." 

Leatherman  believes  that  the  cause  of  sea 
level  rise  is  global  warming.  Weather  records 
from  the  last  100  years  indicate  that  temperatures 
around  the  world  have  warmed  1“  F. 

Global  warming  easily  accounts  for  the  two 
factors  that  push  up  sea  level:  Warming  global 
temperatures  melt  glacial  ice,  creating  more 
ocean  water;  and  higher  temperatures  heat  up 
the  surface  waters  of  the  oceans  and  seas  so  that 
the  water  expands,  raising  the  sea  level. 

The  major  effect  of  sea  level  rise  is  beach  ero- 
sion. As  the  water  level  moves  higher  up  on 
the  beach,  precious  sand  is  washed  away  and 
the  shoreline  recedes.  This  is  particularly 
noticeable  on  the  nation's  barrier  islands,  in- 
cluding Fenwick  Island,  home  to  Maryland's 
$2.5  billion  coastal  playground.  Ocean  City. 

Since  1982,  Leatherman  has  studied  beach 
erosion  in  Ocean  City  and  found  that  the  island 
has  been  losing  about  two  feet  of  beach  a year 
since  at  least  1850,  when  records  were  first  kept. 

"Many  people  assume  that  the  shore  is  stat- 


ic, but  that's  not  true,"  Leatherman  says.  "Some 
people,  however,  are  slowly  realizing  how 
severe  the  problem  of  beach  erosion  really  is." 

Last  summer,  for  example,  the  beaches  in 
Ocean  City  were  replenished,  largely  due  to 
concerns  raised  from  Leatherman's  findings. 
Sand  from  a few  miles  offshore  was  pumped 
to  the  beach,  extending  the  existing  shoreline 
200  feet.  It's  not  the  perfect  solution,  says 
Leatherman,  but  it  should  help  protect  the  ci- 
ty's development  for  the  next  couple  of  decades 
in  the  case  of  a major  storm. 

Unfortunately,  Ocean  City's  plight  is  not  a 
solitary  one.  Leatherman  has  conducted  studies 
in  Galveston,  Texas,  and  figures  that  the  sea 
wall  bordering  the  beach  there  now  may  not 


‘People  are  rushing  toward 
the  ocean,  and  the  ocean 
is  rushing  toward  us.’ 

be  high  enough  to  protect  the  city  from  a major 
hurricane  because  of  sea  level  rise.  International- 
ly, Leatherman  paints  an  even  bleaker  picture. 

"No  country  will  be  immune  from  the  effects 
of  sea  level  rise  and  increased  storms  due  to 
global  warming,"  he  says.  "If  the  current 
predictions  for  sea  level  rise  hold  true,  25  to  50 
percent  of  countries  like  Bangladesh  and  India 
will  be  underwater.  Much  of  their  agriculture 
could  be  wiped  out.  Where  would  the  people 
go?  How  could  they  be  fed?" 

These  concerns  have  brought  about  a new  in- 
ternational cooperation  to  study  the  problems 
associated  with  global  climate  change. 

"One  of  the  most  positive  things  I've  seen 
come  out  of  this  whole  problem  of  global  cli- 
mate change  is  countries  that  wouldn't  talk  to 
each  other  before  are  working  together  to  assess 
and  solve  the  problem,"  Leatherman  says. 

Through  the  Center  for  Global  Change, 
Leatherman  is  taking  what  he  has  learned  from 
his  studies  of  Ocean  Cify  and  Galveston  and 
traveling  to  other  countries.  He's  teaching 
scientists  in  these  countries,  particularly  devel- 


oping countries,  to  assess  and  develop  solutions 
to  their  specific  problems  associafed  with  sea 
level  rise  and  beach  erosion. 

Leatherman  adapts  his  message  to  a coun- 
try's specific  needs.  "The  chopping  down  of 
rain  forests  in  Brazil  is  contributing  to  the 
'greenhouse  effect,"'  he  explains.  "More  than 
anything,  Brazilians  love  their  beaches.  We  ex- 
plained to  them  that  chopping  down  the  forests 
is  connected  to  their  beach  erosion  problems." 

Leatherman  also  conducts  and  attends  inter- 
national workshops  in  the  United  States  where 
experts  from  around  the  world  discuss  ways 
to  solve  problems  of  global  warming  and  sea 
level  rise. 

"The  world  really  has  become  a community 
of  nations,"  Leatherman  says.  "To  solve  the 
problems  associated  with  global  change,  the  na- 
tions are  going  to  have  to  work  together  as 
neighbors." 

Not  only  must  nations  cooperate,  but  scien- 
tists and  policy  makers  from  varied 
backgrounds  will  have  to  cooperate  as  well. 

The  Center  for  Global  Change  is  very  much 
involved  in  policy  analysis.  Alan  Miller,  an  en- 
vironmental lawyer,  is  the  center's  executive  di- 
rector and  Irving  Mintzer,  who  was  a policy  an- 
alyst for  many  years  at  the  World  Resources 
Institute,  is  the  center's  director  of  policy  re- 
search. Drawing  from  the  university's  scientific 
base,  they  examine  existing  policies  on  global 
climate  change.  Among  its  projects,  the  center 
is  looking  at  how  to  make  substitutes  for  CFCs 
available  to  developing  countries  and  identify- 
ing technologies  to  reduce  greenhouse  gas 
emissions. 

Through  the  center,  scholars  from  different 
scientific  disciplines  also  are  cooperating. 
Meteorology  professors  Alan  Robock  and  Russ 
Dickerson,  for  example,  will  help  scientists  like 
Leatherman  and  Teramura  by  researching 
changes  in  the  atmosphere  and  studying  how 
these  changes  may  influence  global  warming. 
Also,  Dickerson  and  Teramura  have  proposed 
a research  project  to  study  methane  gas  emis- 
sions from  rice  paddies  and  their  possible  ef- 
fect on  global  climate  change. 

These  types  of  projects  and  collaborations  are 
new,  but  as  Teramura  and  Leatherman  can  at- 
test, sometimes  risks  must  be  taken  in  the  world 
of  science  to  bring  about  new  developments 
and  solutions. 

According  to  Teramura,  one  thing,  however, 
is  certain.  "No  longer  can  we  afford  to  gamble 
with  the  earth's  environment."  03^1 


By  Tom  Otwell 


! • roperly  professorial  with  a full  beard  and 

« / *« ' 7 pipe,  David  Holloway  is  a large  bear  of  a man  ""1, 

/ with  9 penchant  for  wearing  the' kinds  of  sweat-  fh 

I * ers  Biir  Cosby  has  made  famous.  * 'H 

Referred  to  with  respectful  affection  as  “Doc”  by  his 
students,  the  UMCP  mechanical  engineering  professor’s  special  gift 
is  his  ability  to  interact  with  a kind  of  easy,  almost  avun-  . , 

culaf  informality  with  the  young  men  and  women  who 
take  his  classes.  • • 

But  under  his  fingernails  is  the  grime  and  grease 
'of  a man  who  has  something  more  than'a  pass- 
ing acquaintance  with  what  goes  on  beneath  Jhe  ^ 

hood  of  an  automobile. 

At  last  May’s  commeiicement  ceremonies  \ 

for  new  graduates  of  the  College  of  Engineer-  , ' ! 

ing,  to  the  surprise  of  none  of  his  students  and 
faqulty  colleagues,  Holloway  was  presented  with 
the  College’s  Senior  Faculty  Award  for  excellence  in  teaching. 

Ho’lloway,  whose  formal  training  is  in  theoretical  and  applied  mechanics,  has  been 
On  the  UMCP  faculty  since  1971.  He  has  taught  courses  in  solid  mechanics  and  elasticity, 
and  experimental  mechanics.  In  1983  he  developed  an  upper-level  automotive  design 
course  that  deals  with  vehicle,  dynamics.  , 

It  was  this  course  and  his  role  as  faculty  advisor  to  the  canipus  chapter  of  the’ Society 
of  Autdmotive  Engineers  (SAE)  that  led  him  to  become  advisor  to  UMCP  teams  taking  part 
in  regional  and  national  SAE-sponsored  automotive  design  competitions.  .These  have  includ 
ed  the  pff-road  Mini-Baja  competition  and  the  Formula  SAE  car  competition. 
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UMCP's  and  Holloway's  record  in  these 
events  is  impressive. 

• In  1982,  first  place  in  the  Mini-Baja  East 
Competition  in  Rochester. 

• In  1983,  fourth  place  in  the  Mini-Baja  East 
in  Springfield,  Va.,  and  third  in  the  Mini-Baja 
Midwest  in  Milwaukee. 

• In  1984,  second  in  the  Mini-Baja  East  in 
Morgantown,  W.  Va.,  and  first  in  the  Mini- 
Baja  Midwest  in  Dayton. 

• In  1985,  first  in  both  the  Mini-Baja  East  in 
Montreal  and  the  Mini-Baja  Midwest  in 
Milwaukee,  and  runner-up  in  the  Aluminum 
Association  vehicle  design  competition. 

• In  1986,  second  and  third  places  in  the 
Mini-Baja  West  in  San  Luis  Obispo,  second  in 
the  Formula  SAE  competition  in  Detroit  and 
first  in  the  Aluminum  Association  vehicle 
design  competition. 

• In  1987,  first  place  in  the  Formula  SAE 
competition  in  Arlington,  Texas,  with  its 
modified  1986  vehicle  and  fifth  place  with  a 
new  car,  first  place  in  the  Magnesium  Associa- 
tion design  competition  with  spindle  design 
for  the  new  car,  second  place  in  the  Aluminum 
Association  design  competition  and  thirteenth 
place  in  the  Mini-Baja  East  in  Orlando. 

• In  1988,  first  and  second  in  the  Aluminum 
Association  competition,  first  place  Allied- 
Signal  Award  for  best  use  of  electronics  in  the 
Formula  SAE  competition,  best  methanol  85 
conversion  and  best  methanol  85  finish  awards 
from  the  U.S.  Department  of  Energy,  selected 
as  one  of  15  finalists  for  the  Methanol 
Marathon. 

• In  1989,  fourth  place  in  the  General  Motors 
Methanol  Marathon,  eleventh  overall  in  the 
Formula  SAE,  first  for  best  methanol  conver- 
sion, second  for  best  use  of  electronics,  second 
for  design,  and  third  for  acceleration,  and 
selection  as  one  of  32  participants  in  the  1990 
solar-powered  GM  Sunrayce. 

Holloway's  interest  in  automobiles 
developed  in  a roundabout  way.  Ironically,  he 
initially  knew  almost  nothing  about  automo- 
biles. The  first  car  he  ever  owned  was  a 1965 
Rambler  that  belonged  to  his  wife  when  he 
was  a 22-year-old  graduate  student  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois.  During  his  graduate  school 
days,  he  developed  a passion  for  race  cars  and 


THE  SUNRAYCE  SOLAR  CAR 


frequently  went  to  the  Indianapolis  500.  "I  like 
the  technology  of  race  cars,"  he  says. 

"I've  always  been  curious  about  how  things 
work.  I love  taking  things  apart  and  putting 
them  back  together.  There  is  a kind  of  mystery 
in  machine  parts  that  I've  not  examined 
before,"  he  says. 


Largely  a self-taught  mechanic,  Holloway 
owns  1964  and  1970  Porsches  which  he  says 
run  and  look  as  good  as  the  day  they  came  off 
the  salesroom  floor,  and  a 1969  Oldsmobile 
"muscle  car." 

"I  get  a kick  out  of  fixing  my  own  cars  as 
well  as  a professional  or  better,"  he  says. 

Holloway  and  his  students  made  their  first 
foray  into  national  automotive  design  competi- 
tion with  the  1982  Mini-Baja  East  contest, 
which  UMCP  won.  The  annual  competition  is 
named  after  the  California  Baja  Peninsula,  where 
off-road  racing  has  flourished  for  many  years. 

The  rules  of  the  SAE-sponsored  contest 
called  for  student  teams  entered  from  Eastern 
colleges  and  universities  in  the  U.S.  and 
Canada  to  design  al  all-terrain  vehicle  for  off- 
the-road  use  only.  The  vehicles  were  powered 
by  an  eight-horsepower,  four-cycle  air  cooled 
engine  donated  by  Briggs  & Stratton  Co. 

Vehicles  competed  in  14  categories  and  were 
judged  by  professional  engineers  on  consumer 
appeal,  safety,  design  and  creativity  before 
they  took  part  in  field  competition.  This  in- 
cluded acceleration  and  braking,  land 
maneuverability  through  a dirt,  gravel,  grass 
and  mud  course  with  numerous  sharp  turns. 


and  maneuverability  through  a deep  water 
course  with  turns. 

The  cars  also  were  judged  on  their  ability  to 
climb  a 45  percent  gravel-and-dirt  hill  and  their 
stability,  balance  and  suspension  while  traver- 
sing a flat  oval  course  of  partially  covered 
railroad  ties  and  dirt  furrows.  Cars  also  com- 
peted in  a 15-mile  rough  terrain  course  to  test 
the  reliability  of  the  vehicle  and  the  driver's 
skill.  The  course  included  a water  hazard,  hills, 
woods,  open  fields,  and  mud. 

The  objective  of  the  Mini-Baja  competition 
is  to  give  mechanical  engineering  students  a 
chance  to  practice  what  is  learned  in  the 
classroom  by  executing  practical  design  pro- 
jects before  entering  the  job  market. 

"For  spectators  and  students  alike,  the  com- 
petition is  always  an  incredible  amount  of 
fun,"  he  says.  "But  there's  also  a serious  side, 
too.  The  students  discover  a side  of  engineer- 
ing they  can't  be  taught  in  the  classroom.  They 
discover  the  blood,  sweat,  and  tears  that  go 
hand-in-hand  with  undertaking  any  workable 
design  project." 

Encouraged  by  their  successes  in  the  Mini- 
Baja  contests,  Holloway  and  his  students 
entered  into  a challenging  new  project— the 
Formula  SAE  Design  Competition. 

The  Formula  SAE  car  is  a high  performance 
vehicle  designed  to  appeal  to  the  weekend 
autocross  enthusiast  and  operated  on  large 
parking  lots.  Student  teams  design  their  cars 
as  prototypes  for  a hypothetical  company  that 
might  then  mass  produce  them  for  consumers. 

The  cars  are  judged  on  their  overall  design, 
workmanship,  fuel  economy  and  performance 
in  acceleration  and  maneuverability.  In  addi- 
tion the  cars  compete  in  an  endurance  race  of 
two  15-minute  heats.  UMCP's  first  entry  had 
a ground  clearance  of  only  an  inch  and  a half 
and  was  powered  by  a 600  cc  Kawasaki  engine. 
Its  aerodynamic  Kevlar  body  underwent  a 
series  of  tests  in  the  campus  wind  tunnel  and 
student  designers  optimized  the  engine's 
horsepower  by  using  the  mechanical  engineer- 
ing department's  engine  dynamometer,  a 
testing  device  that  measures  the  horsepower 
and  torque  of  a motor. 

The  Formula  SAE  cars  run  at  an  average 
speed  of  28  mph  over  a course  that  contains 
tight  curves,  Holloway  says.  They  are  able  to 
accelerate  from  zero  to  60  mph  in  four  seconds 
over  a 300-foot-long  straight  line  course  dur- 
ing the  competition.  Because  of  their  low 


center  of  gravity  they  may  spin  out  but  will 
not  tip  over  and  the  SAE's  rollbar  re- 
quirements are  as  strict  as  those  found  in  any 
class  of  professional  auto  racing. 

ast  year,  Holloway  was  the  faculty  ad- 
visor  to  a group  of  UMCP  undergrad- 
uate  students  taking  part  in  the  first 
Methanol  Marathon,  a five-day, 
1,100-mile  road  rally  that  began  in 
Detroit  and  ended  on  the  College  Park 
campus. 

Fifteen  colleges  and  universities,  including 
UMCP,  were  given  1988  Chevrolet  Corsica  LT 
automobiles  and  conversion  kits  by  General 
Motors.  Student  teams  then  converted  the  cars 
to  run  on  a fuel  mixture  of  85  percent  methanol 
and  15  percent  unleaded  gasoline  known  as  M85. 

Each  car  was  judged  for  acceleration,  emis- 
sions, and  conversion  design  and  fabrication. 
During  the  rally,  the  cars  also  were  tested  for 
cold  start  driveability,  fuel  economy  and  rally 
times.  The  combined  scores  from  all  categories 
determined  the  winner. 

“We  were  competing  against  some  of  the 
best  engineering  students  in  North  America," 
Holloway  notes.  And,  although  pleased  with 
the  UMCP  team's  fourth  place  showing,  he 
believes  the  car  could  have  won. 

Two  loose  wires— one  on  an  oil  pump  to  the 
car's  turbo  charger,  the  other  on  a high  torque 
faster  speed  starter—  caused  initial  setbacks  for 
the  Maryland  team. 

"It's  the  little  things  like  a fifty  cent  bolt  or 
a loose  wire  that  make  the  difference  between 
first  place  and  everything  else,"  Holloway  says. 

"I  enjoy  the  coaching  side  of  the  competi- 
tions," he  says.  "I  like  working  with  the 
students  as  a strategist  and  helping  them  sort 
out  their  responsibilities— who  will  work  on 
the  pit  crew,  who  will  be  in  charge  of  refuel- 
ing, who  will  drive." 

During  preparation  for  the  marathon, 
Holloway's  students  had  to  tear  down  the 
motor  in  their  Corsica.  Coincidently,  the 
UMCP  professor's  own  Chevy  truck,  which 
is  powered  by  the  same  kind  of  motor, 
developed  engine  problems.  "Because  I had 
to  repair  my  truck,  1 knew  exactly  what  the 
students  were  talking  about  when  they  were 
working  on  the  methanol  car's  engine,  and  we 
could  discuss  the  problems." 

Methanol  is  made  from  natural  gas  or  coal. 
Its  chief  advantage  is  that  it  yields  less  of  the 
gases  that  lead  to  atmospheric  pollution.  But 


THE  MINI-BAJA  TEAM 

it  produces  more  aldehydes 
sions  if  not  controlled,  and 
is  more  expensive  than  gasoline. 

It  takes  about  twice  as  much  M85  as  gaso 
line  to  go  the  same  distance.  Consequently 
methanol-burning  cars  need  larger  fuel  tanks 
or  more  frequent  fill-ups.  Methanol  is  much 
more  corrosive  than  gasoline  and  cars  using 
it  must  be  equipped  with  stainless  steel  fuel 
tanks  and  corrosion-resistant  fuel  lines, 
Holloway  explains. 

"Results  from  the  Methanol  Marathon  are 
providing  automotive  engineers  with  a wealth 
of  new  technical  data  based  on  each  team's  ex- 
perience, and  have  provided  some  valuable  in- 
formation on  how  M85  performs  under  real- 
world  driving  conditions,"  Holloway  says. 

The  UMCP  Methanol  Marathon  car  will  be 
involved  in  at  least  one  more  competition  next 
spring.  The  emphasis  this  time  will  be  on  im- 
proved emissions.  Automotive  engineers  are 
concerned  about  the  dura- 


THE  METHANOL  MARATHON  CAR 


bility  of  catalytic  converters  used  on  methanol 
fueled  vehicles.  The  UMCP  car  is  equipped 
with  an  $80,000  state-of-the-art  computerized 
engine  control  system,  and  several  of 
Holloway's  students  expect  to  work  with  W. 
R.  Grace  and  Co.  of  Columbia,  Md.,  which 
manufactures  electrically  preheated  catalytic 
converters.  One  will  be  installed  on  the 
Maryland  car  and  the  students  will  conduct 
a series  of  tests  for  the  manufacturer. 

Holloway  notes  that  the  converter  results  in 
an  extremely  clean-running  car  with  emission 
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levels  that  are  far  lower  than  the  15 
of  aldehydes  per  mile  currently  required  by  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency. 

Last  spring,  Holloway  learned  that  UMCP 
had  been  selected  as  one  of  32  schools  invited 
to  compete  in  a GM,  Department  of  Energy 
and  Society  of  Automotive  Engineers- 
sponsored  solar-powered  auto  race  that  will 
be  held  early  in  July  1990. 

The  nine-day  GM  Sunrayce  USA  will  run 
about  1,800  miles  from  Disney  World  in  Lake 
Buena  Vista,  Ha.,  to  the  GM  Technical  Center 
in  Warren,  Mich. 

The  first-  and  second-place  winners  and  one 
other  team  will  represent  the  United  States  in 
the  World  Solar  Challenge  race  to  be  held  in 
Australia  Nov.  25,  1990.  The  six-day, 
3,600-kilometer  race  begins  in  Darwin  and 
ends  in  Adelaide. 

"Getting  ready  for  the  Sunrayce  is  our  big 
project  for  this  year,"  the  UMCP  professor  says. 
"And  it  will  be  an  expensive  one,  $330,000." 

The  solar  car  has  been  dubbed  "The  Pride 
of  Maryland."  It  will  require  special  solar  cells 
and  batteries,  both  of  which  are  very  costly, 
and  because  of  the  vehicle's  extreme  light 
weight  and  teardrop  aerodynamic  shape,  its 
design  development  will  call  for  several  weeks 
of  testing  in  the  campus  wind  tunnel. 

The  Sunrayce  car  will  use  special  lightweight 
tires  and  consequently  much  of  the  focus  of 
Holloway's  senior  design  class  will  be  on  tire 
technology. 

Holloway  has  former  students  working  as 
automotive  engineers  at  GM,  Ford,  Chrysler 
and  Nissan.  Others  are  in  the  racing  business 
and  a group  of  former  and  current  students 
are  building  a race  car. 

"I  really  enjoy  seeing  my  students  grow  and 
mature,"  he  says.  "The  car  competitions  are 
a real  confidence  builder  for  them  and  1 am 
exceedingly  proud  of  what  they've  been  able 
to  accomplish— to  design  a car,  to  make  it  work 
and  then,  sometimes,  to  have  it  win.  That's 
the  crowning  glory." 
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Mission  to  Stop  AIDS 

The  number  of  AIDS  cases  na- 
tionally is  rising  among  blacks, 
and  the  state  of  Maryland  is  no  ex- 
ception. To  help  reduce  the  rates 
of  HIV  infection  in  black  com- 
munities, Stephen  Thomas  has 
developed  an  education  project 
called  SAMM:  Stopping  AIDS  is 
My  Mission. 

Thomas,  assistant  professor  of 
community  health  in  the  Depart-  JESSE  jackson  at  the  glenarden 
ment  of  Health  Education  and  co-  apartment  complex 
director  of  the  Minority  Health  Research  Lab,  has  found  that  blacks  will 
better  heed  health  education  messages  if  they  perceive  that  the  messages 
come  from  the  community,  not  outside  experts.  The  SAMM  project  uses 
community  organizations,  churches  and  local  officials  to  bring  AIDS 
education  messages  to  low-income,  black  women  and  children. 

With  a grant  from  the  Robert  Wood  Johnson  Foundation,  Thomas 
is  conducting  the  SAMM  project  at  the  Glenarden  Apartment  Complex 
in  Prince  George's  County,  Md.  The  SAMM  project  is  an  integral  part 
of  a larger,  $18  million  renovation  of  the  housing  complex  by  the  federal 
government. 

"While  the  government  renovates  the  complex,"  says  Thomas,  "we 
will  rebuild  the  spirit." 


New  Way  to  Study  Science 


Students  at  Paint  Branch 
Elementary  School  in  College  Park 
and  the  Lida  Lee  Tall  Learning 
Resources  Center  in  Towson  are 
learning  science  in  a new  and 
somewhat  revolutionary  way- 
thanks  to  an  innovative  education 
resource  from  England. 

The  two  schools  are  the  only 
schools  in  the  United  States  to  be 
currently  testing  the  Modular  In- 
vestigations into  Science  and 
Technology  (MIST)  program,  ac- 
cording to  Jim  Greenberg  of  the 
College  of  Education.  Greenberg 
is  the  project  director. 

The  MIST  program,  which  was 
developed  three  years  ago  in 
England,  simulates  real  scientific 
experience  through  short,  open- 
ended  visual  sequences  from  a 
series  of  videodiscs. 

Every  videodisc  contains  more 
than  40  self-contained  modules 
that  run  approximately  three 
minutes  and  illustrate  a principle 


in  science  within  the  category  of 
the  videodisc. 

The  MIST  program  is  designed 
to  encourage  children  to  ask  ques- 
tions and  conduct  their  own  in- 
vestigations, says  Greenberg. 

"Everyone  is  talking  about  the 
woeful  state  of  science  education 
at  the  elementary  level  in  this 
country  and  the  need  for  more 
motivation,"  Greenberg  says. 
"With  MIST,  the  children  are  en- 
couraged to  think  and  ask  ques- 
tions for  themselves,  instead  of  be- 
ing told  information  and  then  spit- 
ting it  back." 

Thus  far,  the  program,  which 
will  be  field-tested  throughout  the 
school  year,  has  received  rave 
reviews  from  students,  teachers 
and  administrators  at  the  two 
schools,  says  Greenberg.  He  adds 
that  he  hopes  the  program  can 
eventually  be  made  available  to 
U.S.  school  systems. 


Quenching  Fire  Blight 

A bad  case  of  fire  blight  is  an  apple 
farmer's  worst  nightmare. 

An  unpredictable  and  destructive 
disease,  fire  blight  is  caused  by  a bacterium. 
The  only  way  to  control  the  disease  is  with  a 
good  dose  of  antibiotics  sprayed  on  the  apple 
trees  before  the  disease  strikes. 

Paul  Steiner,  associate  professor  of  botany, 
has  researched  why  some  growing  seasons 
have  fierce  epidemics  despite  heavy  spraying, 
and  why  no  disease  occurs  in  some  years  even 
when  farmers  don't  spray. 

He  has  discovered  that  outbreaks  of  the 
disease  depend  on  temperature,  rainfall 
amounts,  and  other  environmental  conditions. 
By  tracking  these  factors  on  a computer  pro- 
gram he  developed  called  MARYBLYT,  Steiner 
says  he  can  tell  farmers  exactly  when  to  spray 
to  prevent  the  disease. 

Considering  that  it  costs  about  $40  per  acre, 
per  spray  to  treat  the  apple  trees,  Steiner's 
MARYBLYT  model  should  save  farmers  time 
and  money,  not  to  mention  apple  trees. 


IN  A DEMONSTRATION, 
SUPERCONDUCTING 
MATERIAL 
REPELS  A 
TINY  MAGNET. 

To  keep  up  with  the  energetic  pace  of  research  in  superconductivity,  the  Physics  Department 
opened  a new  Center  for  Superconductivity  Research  last  year. 

Scientists  associated  with  the  million-dollar  center  are  studying  the  origins  of  superconductivi- 
ty and  looking  for  materials  that  superconduct  at  higher  temperatures  or  have  other  desirable 
properties  such  as  malleability,  says  Jeff  Lynn,  the  center’s  assistant  director  and  founder. 

The  center’s  director,  Richard  Greene,  recently  came  on  board  in  July  from  IBM,  where  he  was 
a senior  superconductivity  researcher. 


JOHN  T.  CONSOLI  PHOTO 


Physics’  Super  Center 
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HIEN-LO,  SEEN 
FROM  ABOVE 
AND  FROM  THE 
FRONT  (DRAWING 
AT  FAR  LEFT), 
MEASURES 
COSMIC  RAYS. 


Bat  Babysitting 

Bats  are  never  on  any 
“most-loved  animals” 
list,  hut  according  to 
Gerald  Wilkinson,  they  don't  de- 
serve their  bad  reputation. 

Wilkinson,  an  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  zoology,  insists  that  some 
bats  display  altruistic  behavior. 
Female  evening  bats,  for  example, 
nurse  each  other's  young. 

Female  bats  learn  the  calls  of  their 
own  young  very  quickly,  Wilkin- 
son says;  however,  female  bats 
most  likely  learn  to  recognize  the 
calls  of  their  sisters'  young  as  well. 
They  learn  the  calls  to  determine 
which  young  among  hundreds  to 


nurse.  "Females  nurse  other  young 
about  15  percent  of  the  time,"  he 
says.  "These  other  young  are  pro- 
bably their  sisters'  pups." 

He  also  has  found  that  females 
prefer  to  nurse  female  offspring  that 
are  not  their  own  instead  of  males. 
"This  may  have  something  to  do 
with  the  fact  that  females  return  to 
the  place  they  were  bom  to  bear 
their  own  offspring,"  he  says. 

Wilkinson  currently  is  working  on 
methods  to  determine  how  closely 
related  the  hats  are  to  each  other. 


the  Shuttle 

As  children,  we  learn  that  the  sun  produces 
heat  and  light.  But  the  sun  is  much  more  com- 
plex, emitting  such  phenomena  as  solar  wind, 
magnetic  fields  and  cosmic  rays— phenomena 
that  scientists  don't  fully  understand. 

Some  new  insights  may  come  from  data  col- 
lected by  a Space  Physics  Group  instrument 
that  recently  flew  on  the  space  shuttle.  The  in- 
strument, called  HIEN-LO,  Heavy  Ion  En- 
vironment at  Low  Altitude,  measured  particles 
that  make  up  cosmic  rays,  says  Glenn  Mason, 
associate  professor  of  physics. 

Previous  instruments  to  measure  cosmic 
rays  recorded  the  particles  on  photographic 
film.  HIEN-LO,  funded  by  a grant  from 
NASA,  electronically  recorded  the  particles  as 
they  struck  a detector. 

"Our  instrument  is  100  times  more  sensitive 
than  anything  of  this  type  flown  before,” 
Mason  says.  "We  are  able  to  know  what  par- 
ticle hit  the  instrument,  when,  and  where  the 
instrument  was  pointed  when  the  particle  hit. 
This  data  should  provide  clues  to  what  the  sun 
is  made  of  and  may  explain  the  composition 
of  the  solar  atmosphere." 

Understanding  cosmic  rays  also  is  important 
for  those  interested  in  a permanent  space  sta- 
tion, Mason  says.  Currently,  cosmic  rays  can 
pass  through  spacecraft  skin  and  damage 
silicon  computer  chips. 


Clothing  Collection  Needs  a Home 


The  collection  has  been  locked  away  to 
mildew  in  basements  and  gather  dust  in  at- 
tics. It's  been  moved  from  building  to  building 
so  often,  its  curator  is  well-known  by  the 
workers  in  Physical  Plant  who  have  had  to 
haul  it.  Rarely  does  it  see  the  light  of  day.  And 
it  doesn't  even  have  a name.  But,  eventually, 
swears  the  curator,  the  collection  will  be  seen 
by  all  who  wish  to  see  it. 

At  present  it's  known  as  the  Historic 
Costume  and  Textiles  Collection,  and  it's 
located  in  the  basement  of  Marie  Mount  Hall. 

But  it  needs  a proper  name  and  it  needs 
to  he  exhibited,  says  Jo  Paoletti, 
curator  of  the  3,500-piece  col- 
lection of  mostly  19th 
and  20th  century 
Western  clothing. 

Most  of  the 
pieces  in  the 
collection 
have  been 
obtained 
through 
private 


donations  and  exchanges  with  other  collec- 
tions, according  to  Paoletti.  "The  collection 
receives  little  state  funding,"  she  says.  "Most 
likely,  a gallery  will  be  established  only 
through  grants  or  private  donations." 

Paoletti  is  continually  looking  to  donors  for 
additions  to  the  collection.  "I'd  like  to  get  more 
examples  of  contemporary  men's  clothing," 
she  says. 

Paoletti,  an  associate  professor  of  textiles  and 
consumer  economics,  recently  co-authored  a 
chapter  on  children's  clothing  in  the  hook,  Men 
and  Women— Dressing  the  Part,  published  in 
April  by  the  Smithsonian  Press.  Her 
own  book  on  American  childrens' 
costume.  Dress  Rehearsal,  will 
be  published  late  next  year 
bv  Homes  and  Meier. 
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Business  College  Launches 
Center  for  Entrepreneurship 

If  timing  is  everything,  then  the  College  of 
Business  and  Management's  Michael  D. 
Dingman  Center  for  Entrepreneurship 
couldn't  have  achieved  a more  opportune 
debut. 

According  to  a study  published  last  year  in 
Inc.  magazine,  Maryland  and  Virginia  are 
ranked  among  the  top  five  states  in  the  nation 
with  respect  to  new  jobs,  new  companies  and 
positive  climates  for  business  growth. 

Enter  the  Dingman  Center.  Established  with 
a $2  million  endowment  from  Michael  D. 
Dingman,  chairman  of  the  Henley  Group  and 
a former  student  at  College  Park,  the  center 
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got  underway  officially  last  fall. 

The  Dingman  Center  has  a commitment  to 
research,  teaching  and  service.  Research  pro- 
grams focus  on  emerging  growth  companies, 
innovation,  corporate  venturing  and  interna- 
tional entrepreneurship.  New  courses  on  en- 
trepreneurship are  being  offered  to 
undergraduate  and  graduate  students.  And 
the  center  provides  tangible  programs  and  ser- 
vices to  new  and  emerging  growth  businesses. 

Eventually,  the  Dingman  Center  will  open 
an  office  in  Baltimore  to  serve  that  business 
community.  During  the  past  summer  the 
center  drew  about  100  entrepreneurs  from 
around  the  world  for  discussions  on  interna- 
tional entrepreneurship. 

The  Dingman  Center  is  the  only  entity  of  its 
type  in  the  Maryland/Washington/Virginia 
region  and  only  one  of  twenty  such  centers  in 
the  nation. 


LEWIS  CONSOLI.  AGE  6 

Focus  on  Child  Care 

Child  care  can  no  longer  be  confined  to  the  standard  form  of  day  care  for  the  many  parents 
working  evenings,  nights  and  weekends,  says  sociology  professor  Harriet  Presser. 

Changes  in  the  economy  have  affected  the  time  parents  spend  at  the  workplace  and,  as  a result, 
have  altered  working  parents'  child  care  options.  Presser  is  the  director  of  College  Park’s  new 
Center  on  Population,  Gender  and  Social  Inequality. 

"Child  care  needs  are  not  only  day  care  needs,”  Presser  says.  "The  growing  service  sector 
of  the  economy  is  expanding  employment  into  the  evenings,  nights  and  weekends.  And  many 
employed  mothers  with  young  children  are  participating  in  this  expansion.  Current  research  and 
policy  discussion  do  not  adequately  address  these  realities,”  she  says. 

Presser  says  there  is  a growing  demand  for  formal  child  care  providers,  such  as  nurseries  and 
centers,to  provide  child  care  during  the  late  hours  and  weekends.  "However,”  she  adds,  "we  are 
far  from  mobilizing  in  this  direction.” 

"We  have  passed  the  threshold  in  which  we  can  consider  the  return  of  women  to  the  home 
full-time  as  a feasible  option  for  mothers,”  Presser  continues.  "The  labor  force  represents  a strong 
competing  interest— and  need— for  women  and  men.  The  tradeoff  is  having  few  if  any  children.” 


Progress  vs.  Protection 

Living  on  forest  islands  amid  the  surg- 
ing sea  of  development  in  Brazil,  the 
golden  lion  tamarin  fights  for  its  ex- 
istence. Forced  into  pockets  of  coastal  forest 
as  more  trees  are  chopped  down  to  make  room 
for  condominiums,  these  isolated  populations 
of  monkeys  face  certain  extinction  if  develop- 
ment is  not  curbed. 

Unfortunately,  the  golden  lion  tamarin's 
plight  is  not  a solitary  one.  As  humans  con- 
tinue deforestation  and  development,  more 
and  more  species  are  headed  for  extinction. 

Recognizing  the  severity  of  the  situation, 
Maryland  is  leading  a trend  among  universities 
that  are  setting  up  academic  programs  in  conser- 
vation. This  fall.  College  Park  officially  began  its 
graduate  program  in  conservation  biology. 

David  Allen,  professor  of  zoology  and  pro- 
gram director,  and  Jim  Dietz,  associate  pro- 
fessor of  zoology  and  an  expert  on  the  tamarin. 


have  developed  the  program  with  a $30,000 
grant  from  the  Pew  Charitable  Trust  and  a ; 
matching  grant  from  the  university. 

Maryland  has  an  excellent  opportunity  to  i j 
become  the  top  program  in  conservation  i\ 

biology,  say  Allen  and  Dietz.  Because  the  cam-  Ji 

pus  is  near  Washington,  D.C.,  the  program  it 
will  involve  conservation  foundations,  the  Na-  \ 
tional  Zoo,  the  Smithsonian,  embassies  and  p 
the  federal  government.  The  program  will  take 
a multidisciplinary  approach  on  campus  as 
well  by  including  such  departments  as 
zoology,  geography,  government  and  politics, 
and  agricultural  and  resource  economics. 

Through  this  approach,  students  will  learn 
that  conservation  of  plant  and  animal  life  is  a 
very  complex  issue.  "Conservation  problems 
are  not  just  zoological,"  Allen  explains.  " They 
are  political  and  economic  as  well." 
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‘Thinking  about  the  future 
is  not  oniy  the  mightest 
iever  of  progress  but  aiso 
the  condition  of  survivai. ' 

— Frederik  Polak 

Update  on  the  Campaign 
for  College  Park 

During  the  Presidents  Club  dinner  in  Oc- 
tober 1988,  the  University  of  Maryland  System 
announced  a $200  million,  five-year  Cam- 
paign. Maryland  Governor  William  Donald 
Schaefer,  honorary  chair  of  the  Campaign,  of- 
fered the  following  challenge:  "The  state  has 
made  a commitment  to  provide  more  than 
$200  million  in  additional  funding  for  the 
University  over  the  next  five  years.  Now  it  is 
time  for  the  private  sector  to  become  a full  part- 
ner in  making  our  university  system  great." 

College  Park,  designated  as  the  flagship  cam- 
pus of  the  11-institution  Maryland  system,  has 
taken  on  one-half  of  this  challenge  with  a campus  goal  of  $100  million. 
Announced  by  Campaign  Chairperson  Allen  J.  Krowe,  BMGT  '54,  this 
is  the  first  Campaign  in  our  university's  history  and  our  first  major  at- 
tempt to  involve  our  alumni  and  friends  in  fund  raising.  The  Campaign 
encompasses  basic  needs  in  every  area  of  our  diverse  campus  communi- 
ty, from  molecular  biology  to  modernizing  our  major  athletic  facilities. 

We  are  pleased  to  announce  that,  thanks  to  the  generosity  and  com- 
mitment of  many  of  you,  we  have  already  raised  over  $60  million  in 
our  Campaign  efforts,  but  many  crucial  needs  remain  unmet.  College 
Park  is  well  on  its  way  toward  receiving  financial  commitments  that 
will  help  us  realize  our  aspirations  for  the  year  2000.  However,  a signifi- 
cant measure  of  support  is  needed  from  all  of  our  constituencies  to  help 
us  realize  the  vision  of  excellence  we  have  set  for  ourselves. 

Over  the  last  decade,  we  have  become  recognized  increasingly  as  a 
major  force  in  higher  education.  We  are  committed  to  building  on  and 
expanding  this  reputation  and  to  becoming  one  of  the  truly  great  univer- 
sities in  the  nation.  If  we  are  to  meet  this  commitment,  we  must  be 
able  to  nurture  and  develop  our  most  important  resources— the 
demonstrated  talent  of  our  faculty  and  the  intellectual  potential  of  our 
students.  This  is  what  the  Campaign  for  College  Park  is  all  about. 

If  you  would  like  more  information  about  the  Campaign  or  how  your 
gift  can  make  a difference,  please  call  or  write: 


T.  Bradford  Barwise 
Assistant  Vice  President 
UMCP  Campaign  Office 
Main  Administration,  Room  1115 
College  Park,  Maryland  20742 
(301)  454-1416 
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Allen  J.  Krowe,  Chairman 

Senior  Vice  President  and  Chief 
Financial  Officer,  Texaco 

Stewart  W.  Bainum,  Jr. 

Chairman  and  CEO,  Manor  Care,  Inc. 

Roger  R.  Blunt 

Chief  Executive  Officer,  Essex  Con- 
struction Co. 

Thomas  H.  Boggs,  Jr. 

Partner,  Patton.  Boggs  & Blow 

Sidney  J.  Brown 

President,  Beltway  Plaza  Developers 

Waldo  H.  Burnside 

President,  Carter  Hawley  Hale 
Stores.  Inc. 

Charles  W.  Cole,  Jr. 

President,  First  Maryland  Bancorp 

Michael  D.  Dingman 

Chairman,  The  Henley  Group 

Hal  Donofrio 

President,  Richardson,  Myers  & 
Donofrio,  Inc. 

John  A.  Driggs 

President,  The  Driggs  Corp. 

Thomas  M.  Gibbons 

Chairman,  C&P  Telephone 

Alma  L.  Gildenhorn 

Joseph  B.  Gildenhorn 

President,  The  JBG  Companies 

Lawrence  F.  Halpert 

Chairman,  Periodontal 
Associates,  P.A. 

Joseph  R.  Hardiman 

President,  National  Association  of 
Securities  Dealers 

L.  Ralph  Hicks 

President  and  CEO,  Sovran  Bank/ 
Maryland 

Richard  A.  Linder 

President,  Westinghouse 
Systems  Group 

William  E.  Mayer 

Chairman,  Management  Group.  First 
Boston  Corp. 

George  V.  McGowan 

Chairman,  Baltimore  Gas  & Electric 

Tom  McMillen 

House  of  Representatives,  U.S. 
Congress 


Mark  Meagher 

Chairman,  Financial  World  Magazine 

Ellis  E.  Meredith 

President,  Heptagon,  Inc. 

Jay  H.  Nussbaum 

Vice  President  of  Marketing,  Custom 
Systems  Div.,  Xerox 


Charles  E.  Peck 

Chairman  and  CEO, 
Group,  Inc. 


Ryland 


Thomas  G.  Pownall 

Chairman,  Exec.  Com.  of  Board, 
Martin  Marietta  Corp. 

Hanan  Y.  Sibel 

President,  Chaimson  Brokerage 
Co.,  Inc. 

Alfred  H.  Smith,  Jr. 

Chairman,  Citizens  Bancorp 

Robert  F.  Tardio 

Chairman,  Tardio  Corp. 

W.  Reid  Thompson 

Chairman,  Potomac  Electric 
Power  Co. 

Albert  W.  Turner 

President,  Carrollton  Enterprises 

Joseph  D.  Tydings 

Attorney  at  Law,  Anderson,  Baker, 
Kill  & Ollick 

Ralph  J.  Tyser 

Retired  President,  Globe 
Distributing  Co. 

John  W.  Vessey,  Jr. 

Former  Chairman,  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff 

Senior  Advisors 
Benjamin  Civiletti 

Partner,  Venable,  Baetjer,  Howard  & 
Civiletti 

A.  James  Clark 

President,  Clark  Construction 
Group.  Inc. 

Jim  Henson 

President,  Henson  Associates,  Inc. 


Steny  Hoyer 

House  of  Representatives, 
Congress 


U.S. 


Samuel  LeFrak 

President.  The  LeFrak  Organizaton 

John  L.  Milton 

Vice  President,  Merrill  Lynch,  Pierce, 
Fenner  and  Smith 

Jane  Cahill  Pfeiffer 

Consultant 
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Almost  Perfect 

Freshman  tennis  player  Jeri  Ingram  was  on  the  tennis  team  only  one 
semester  before  making  her  mark.  The  Silver  Spring,  Md.,  native  finished 
her  first  collegiate  tennis  season  with  a 26-1  record.  Her  only  loss  came  in 
the  first  round  of  the  NCAA  Tennis  Championship. 

Last  summer  Ingram  went  on  to  play  in  the  French 
Open,  Wimbledon  and  the  U.S.  Open. 


Last  spring  the  University  of  Maryland 
Board  of  Regents  approved  College 
Park  plans  to  spend  $22  million  on  a 
program  to  renovate  athletic  facilities,  provid- 
ed the  campus  raises  $12.6  million  in  private 
funds  for  the  project. 

Under  the  proposal,  the  renovation  work 
will  be  concentrated  at  39-year-old  Byrd 
Stadium  and  the  33-year-old  Cole  Student  Ac- 
tivities Building. 

Renovations  at  Byrd  Stadium  will  include 
structural  repairs,  seat  replacement,  a new 
press  box  and  new  ticketing,  concession  and 
restroom  buildings. 

Renovations  in  Cole  will  include  the  addi- 
tion of  a wrestling  room  and  modifications  that 
will  provide  space  for  locker  rooms  for 
women's  teams,  physical  education  lockers 
and  academic  advising,  strength  training  and 
sports  medicine  programs. 

In  addition,  the  plan  calls  for  demolition  of 
three  buildings  at  Byrd  Stadium  and  construc- 
tion of  a football  support  building  and  an  in- 
door football  practice  facility. 


Close  but  not  Close  Enough 

Oh,  so  close.  Yet,  so  far  away.  10  points 
away  to  be  exact. 

With  a defeat  of  18-8  at  the  hands  of 
Syracuse  University,  the  lacrosse  team  saw  its 
hopes  for  an  NCAA  championship  last  spring 
slip  away. 

A loss  made  all  the  more  bittersweet  since 
the  championship  tournament  was  being 
hosted  by  UMCP. 

The  Terps  are  no  stranger  to  the  NCAA 
championship  tournament.  During  the  tour- 


On the  Tour 

Golf  coach  Fred  Funk  has 
realized  a lifelong  dream— to 
compete  on  the  PGA  Tour. 
Funk,  who  has  coached  at  Col- 
lege Park  for  seven  years,  is 
taking  a break  from  his  coach- 
ing duties  to  compete  on  the 
tour.  Funk,  a 1980  Maryland 
graduate,  was  a two-time  Mid- 
Atlantic  PGA  Champion  before 
joining  the  tour.  While  a stu- 
dent golfer  at  UMCP  he  was 
the  two-time  team  MVP.  In  the 
Kemper  Open  this  summer  at 
the  Tournament  Player’s  Club 
at  Avenal  in  Potomac,  Funk 
was  in  third  place  after  the 
first  round  of 


Playing  Host 

In  a return  to  the  national  prestige  of  several 
decades  past,  the  campus  is  playing  host  to 
a variety  of  NCAA  championship  events. 
Several  tournament  events,  including  wrest- 
ling, volleyball  and  basketball,  will  be  held 
here  during  1990  and  1991.  The  NCAA  wrestl- 
ing championship  will  be  held  at  College  Park 
in  the  spring  of  1990,  and  the  NCAA  volleyball 
championship  will  be  held  in  the  fall  of  1990 
on  the  UMCP  campus.  In  the  spring  of  1991, 
Cole  Field  House  will  host  the  first  and  second 
rounds  of  the  NCAA  basketball  tournament. 

"There's  a real  leadership  and  obvious  en- 
thusiasm being  shown  by  the  UMCP  athletic 
officers  in  wanting  to  host  these  types  of  ac- 
tivities," says  Ivan  Meltzer,  assistant  director 
of  sports  information. 

As  host  of  the  NCAA  lacrosse  champion- 
ships last  spring,  Maryland  set  new  NCAA  at- 
tendance records  with  20,263  attending  the 
semifinal  round  and  23,893  attending  the 
championship  game  between  Syracuse 
University  and  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

The  combined  44,156  attendance  for  the  two- 
day  event  was  14,000  more  than  the  previous 
weekend  record. 


nament's  19-year  history,  they  have  made  15 
appearances,  taking  the  national  title  twice  — 
in  1973  and  1975.  UMCP  has  advanced  to  the 
semifinals  12  times. 

The  last  time  the  Terps  made  it  to  the  Final 
Four  was  in  1987,  when  they  came  in 
undefeated  but  were  upset  by  eventual  na- 
tional champion  Johns  Hopkins. 

The  Terps  finished  the  season  at  10-4. 
Syracuse  went  on  to  claim  the  1989  national 
title  by  defeating  Johns  Hopkins,  13-12. 


GARY  WILLIAMS 


Continued  from  pa^e  J7 

Williams  was  District  Coach  of  the  Year, 

Davis  moved  on  to  Stanford,  and  Williams, 
now  a hot  name  in  coaching,  accepted  the  job 
at  Boston  College. 

BC  immediatelv  won  the  Big  East  regular- 
season  championship  with  Michael  Adams  at 
guard.  Those  Eagles  were  25-7  and  made  it  to 
the  NCAA  Final  16.  Williams  was  Eastern 
Coach  of  the  Year,  third  nationally  in  Coach 
of  the  Year  balloting  and  was  on  his  way.  His 
next  team  was  18-12  and  played  in  the  NIT  and 
his  third  team,  20-11,  also  made  it  to  the  Final 
16  of  the  NCAA. 

His  last  Boston  College  team  was  only  13-15, 
but  ironically  hosted  Ohio  State  in  a game  in 
the  middle  of  the  Big  Ten  schedule. 

Boston  College  won  the  game,  87-74,  and 
Ohio  State  Athletic  Director  Rick  Bay  was  in 
attendance.  At  the  end  of  the  season,  when 
Ohio  State  Coach  Eldon  Miller  was  fired  (that's 
what  Miller  says)  or  when  Miller  resigned 
(that's  Bav's  version),  the  athletic  director 
remembered  Williams. 

"I  knew  he  was  an  intense  guy,  the  kind  of 
guy  who  could  generate  excitement,"  Bay, 
now  the  AD  at  Minnesota,  says. 

There  wasn't  a game  at  St.  John  Arena 
where  the  fans  didn't  cheer  Williams  loud  and 
long  as  he  walked  out  onto  the  court.  He 
seemed  almost  embarrassed  by  the  attention, 
but  eventually  he  learned  to  play  up  to  it.  Late 
in  some  games,  the  winning  ones,  when 
students  would  call  for  their  favorite  bench 
warmers,  Williams  would  break  his  concen- 
tration and  usuallv  send  the  guys  in. 

Then  he'd  grin  and  look  up  into  the  student 
section  with  a modest  nod.  "This  one's  for 
you." 

There  were  two  knocks  on  Williams  when 
he  arrived  at  Ohio  State.  One  was  that  he 
couldn't  recruit.  The  other  was  that  he 
couldn't  win  big,  really  big,  with  his  recruited 
players.  He  only  won  with  the  players  others 
left  behind. 

He  took  care  of  the  first  criticism  almost  im- 
mediately. Ohio's  best  had  been  leaving  the 
state  with  little  consideration  for  OSU. 
Williams,  hired  before  the  state  high  school 
finals,  took  a seat  at  midcourt  there  to  begin 
promoting  himself  and  his  new  school  before 
he  had  barely  unpacked. 

He  not  only  recruited  the  best  out  of  Ohio; 
he  went  nationwide,  pulling  in  top  players 
from  New'  Jersey,  Texas  and  Washington,  D.C. 


No  one,  at  least  no  one  in  Ohio,  says  he  can't 
recruit  anymore. 

He  won,  too,  with  Miller's  players.  His  first 
team  won  20  and  beat  Kentucky  in  the  first 
round  of  the  NCAA.  Then  it  lost,  82-79,  to  the 
team  and  man  he  will  knock  heads  with  now, 
Georgetown  and  Thompson. 

His  second  team  won  20  and  made  it  to  the 
finals  of  the  NIT.  His  third  team,  sprinkled 
with  his  recruits,  sat  in  the  Top  20  for  three- 
fourths  of  the  season  before  star  guard  Jay  Bur- 
son  broke  a bone  in  his  neck. 


hr<l^se%lve. 


But  this  was  Mary^nd, 
Maiyland’ 


When  he  found  out,  Williams  nearly  cried 
at  the  press  conference,  just  as  he  nearly  cried 
when  he  w'as  introduced  at  Maryland. 

The  Buckeyes  lost  their  last  eight  regular- 
season  games,  the  final  seven  without  Burson. 
Another  season  ended  in  the  NIT.  And  the 
NIT  ended,  for  the  Buckeyes,  in  the 
quarterfinals. 

Williams  began  looking  ahead.  Potentially, 
his  best  team  was  in  place.  But  there  w'ere 
other  things  on  his  mind.  It  is  Williams'  style 
to  bait  officials,  and  OSU  Athletic  Director  Jim 
Jones  did  not  w'ant  him  to.  After  the  loss  to 
Michigan  State,  when  Williams  followed  the 
officials  off  the  floor,  Jones  was  unhappy. 

He  told  Williams  so— that  night.  Williams, 
still  keved  into  the  game,  needed  more  time 
to  cool  off.  Williams  also  had  the  perception 
that  football  always  got  what  it  wanted  at  Ohio 
State  and  basketball  didn't. 

The  little  aggravations  built  up  in  him,  and 


then  Maryland  called.  He  had  spent  half  a 
lifetime  striving  for  the  time  when  he  could 
direct  a team  with  a chance  to  win  it  all.  But 
now,  even  with  all  the  pieces  in  place,  he  chose 
to  leave.  He  had  interviewed  at  other  places, 
but  this  was  Marvland,  his  Maryland,  even 
with  less  of  a team,  possibly  with  less  of  a pro- 
gram, probablv  with  less  money.  "I  thought 
1 might  never  get  another  chance,"  Williams 
said. 

When  he  came  to  College  Park  on  June  13, 
Williams  had,  in  hand,  two  years  left  on  his 
original  contract  at  Ohio  State.  He  had  the  pro- 
mise of  three  more  years  from  the  administra- 
tion. His  salary  and  other  benefits  were  gross- 
ing him  more  than  S500,000  annually.  And, 
finally,  he  had  a strong  team  returning  for  his 
fourth  season  with  the  Buckeyes. 

At  Maryland,  he  would  inherit  a troubled 
program  marred  by  the  tragedy  of  Len  Bias' 
death,  followed  by  the  forced  resignation  of 
Leftv  Driesell,  then  the  hiring  and  forced 
resignation  of  Bob  Wade.  The  NCAA  was  liv- 
ing in  town  trving  to  nail  down  infractions 
and,  while  all  this  was  going  on,  the  Terrapins 
struggled  to  be  competitive  in  the  Atlantic 
Coast  Conference. 

It  has  been  many  years  since  Garv  Williams 
walked  the  Mar\4and  campus  and  stalked  Cole 
Field  House.  At  his  newest  introduction,  he 
was  handed  a uniform  jersev  with  his  name 
on  the  back  for  old  time's  sake,  but  some  of 
the  old  timers  forgot.  Williams  held  up  the 
jersev,  No.  10  on  the  back. 

"I  wore  No.  14,"  he  said. 

The  Terrapins  could  manage  only  a 9-20 
record  last  vear.  It  will  take  some  time  to 
rebuild  the  record,  if  not  the  team.  Sure,  Garv 
Williams  hesitated.  But  he  took  the  job  at  his 
alma  mater. 

"From  the  time  I've  known  Garv,  he  wanted 
to  coach  at  Marvland,"  Paul  Brazeau  explains. 
"Maryland  had  something  different  than 
money  and  tradition.  Marvland  was  his  alma 
mater.  I hope  our  guys  at  Ohio  State  have  that 
feeling  about  this  school  20  years  from  now. 
1 think  that's  super.  That's  really  special.  The 
best  time  of  vour  life  is  spent  at  vour  college. ' ' 


Marc  Katz,  a rcj.vrter  for  the  Da\1on  DaiK’  News. 
covers  Ohio  State  basketball. 
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Good  Morning  Caesarea 

After  spending  two  years  on  the  road  and 
delighting  museum  audiences  throughout  the 
United  States  as  the  centerpiece  of  a 
university-sponsored  exhibition,  the  ancient 
city  of  Caesarea  Maritima  made  its  national 
television  debut  last  summer. 

In  late  July,  ABC's  Good  Morning  America 
featured  archaeological  efforts  at  the  site  of  the 
lost  Mediterranean  city  on  a program  that  in- 
cluded an  interview  with  Kenneth  Holum,  a 
professor  of  history  and  a member  of  an  in- 
ternational team  of  scholars  that  has  spent 
more  than  a decade  engaged  in  a dig  on  land 
and  underwater  at  the  ruins  of  Caesarea. 
Lindley  Vann,  associate  professor  of  architec- 
ture, and  Marie  Spiro,  associate  professor  of 
art,  are  other  faculty  members  involved  with 
the  project. 

The  city  was  created  by  Herod  the  Great  of 
Judea  shortly  before  the  birth  of  Christ  and 
served  for  many  centuries  as  an  important  port 
city  until  falling  into  decline  in  the  Middle 
Ages.  An  engineering  marvel  for  its  time  and 
a crossroads  for  many  cultures  in  the  ancient 
world,  the  city  has  been  featured  in  the 
museum  exhibition.  King  Herod's  Dream: 
Caesarea  on  the  Sea. 

Directed  by  Holum,  and  sponsored  in  part 
by  UMCP  and  the  University  of  Maryland 
Foundation,  the  exhibition  opened  in  March 
1988  at  the  National  Museum  of  Natural 
History  in  Washington,  D.C.  and  later  traveled 
to  Los  Angeles,  St.  Paul,  Boston  and  Denver. 
The  exhibition  will  make  its  last  stop  at 
the  Canadian  Museum  of  Civiliza 
tion  in  Ottawa,  Canada, 

Oct.  7-Dec.  31. 


AARON  LEVIN  PHOTO 

SPRING,  FRAGMENT  OF  A MOSAIC  PAVEMENT  FOUND  AT  CAESAREA;  ABOUT  52S  C.E., 
ISRAEL  DEPARTMENT  OF  ANTIQUITIES  COLLECTION. 


Kapell  Winner  to  Perform  at  Lincoln  Center 
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ianist  Haesun  Paik,  winner  of  the  1989 
William  Kapell  Competition,  will  make 
her  New  York  debut  Nov.  18  at 
Lincoln  Center.  The  Korean-born  pianist 
will  present  the  concert  as  part  of  her  prize 
for  winning  the  university-sponsored 
competition. 

Paik  earned  the  first  prize  by  delivering  a 
stunning  performance  of  Tchaikovsky's  Piano 
Concerto  No.  1 at  the  competition's  final 
round  held  at  the  Kennedy  Center  in  July. 

In  a review  of  the  performance, 
Washington  Post  music  critic  Joseph 
McLellan  wrote,  "With  her  first  crashing 
chords,  Paik  announced  clearly  that  this 
performance  would  be  something  special; 
they  were  hammered  out  with  a power 
that  belied  the  pianist's  fragile,  willowy 


On  Canada 


appearance— a power  achieved  without 
sacrificing  clarity  or  control.  The  audience's 
applause  at  the  end  of  the  first  movement 
was  a rare  tribute  from  an  audience  of 
such  sophistication.  And  the  applause  was 
justified  by  the  pure  poetry  of  the  slow 
movement  and  the  impetuous  passion  of 
the  finale  played,  as  Tchaikovsky  in- 
structed, 'con  fuoco'—  with  fire." 

The  annual  piano  competition  is  held  on 
the  College  Park  campus  and  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  in  conjunction  with  the 
University  of  Maryland  International  Piano 
Festival.  The  1989  competition  drew  31  con- 
testants from  10  countries. 

Paik,  24,  will  present  her  concert  at  8 
p.m.,  Nov.  18,  in  Alice  Tully  Hall. 


HOWARD  NORMAN'S 

THE  NORTHERN 
LIGHTS  WAS  A 
FINALIST  FOR 
THE  NATIONAL 
BOOK  AWARD. 


In  the  barren  landscapes  of  the 
Northwest  Territories  of  Canada, 
Howard  Norman,  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  English,  has  found  a 
literary  life  that  is  alive  and  vivid. 

A novelist  and  translator,  Nor- 
man moved  to  a region  of  Canada 
near  the  Arctic  Circle  as  a teenager 
and  spent  12  years  living  and  work- 
ing there.  Norman  became  conver- 
sant in  a variety  of  native  languages, 
mostly  those  of  the  Algonquians, 
Crees  and  Eskimos. 

Fascinated  by  the  folklore  of 
the  region,  Norman  record- 


ed and  translated  vast  numbers  of 
local  stories  and  has  compiled  three 
collections  of  translations;  The 
Wishing  Bone  Cycle,  Where  the  Chill 
Came  From,  and  Conversations  with 
the  Snow. 

In  addition  to  this  scholarly  work, 
Norman  is  a rising  star  as  a writer 
of  contemporary  fiction.  His  first 
novel.  The  Northern  Lights,  was  one 
of  five  finalists  for  the  1987  National 
Book  Award.  The  book,  a coming- 
of-age  tale,  is  set  in  the  Northwest 
Territories  and  Toronto. 
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Beckett  Directs  Beckett 

Samuel  Beckett  has  been  courted  by  such 
Hollywood  superstars  as  Roman  Polanski  and 
Dustin  Hoffman  for  the  film  rights  to  his  plays. 
But  when  the  Nobel  Prize-winning  playwright 
chose  a team  of  producers  for  a video  version 
of  his  most  memorable  play,  Waiting  for  Godot, 
he  looked  to  the  University  of  Maryland  at  Col- 
lege Park. 

John  Fuegi  and  Mitchell  Lifton,  Maryland 
professors  of  comparative  literature  and  co- 
founders of  the  Visual  Press,  completed  work 
last  spring  on  Beckett  Directs  Beckett,  a video 
project  that  features  full-length  English  and 
French  language  productions  of  Beckett's 
Waiting  for  Godot  and  Krapp's  Last  Tape.  Polan- 
ski stars  in  the  French  version  of  Waiting  for 
Godot.  In  addition  to  the  performances,  the 
tapes  include  discussions  of  each  play  by 
Beckett  scholars. 

During  the  taping  of  the  production  in  Paris 
in  the  fall  of  1988,  Beckett  oversaw  the  direction 
of  his  plays.  Beckett's  participation  makes  the 
tapes  "definitive  texts"  in  that  they  present  a 
permanent  record  of  the  plays  as  envisioned  by 
the  playwright  himself,  say  Fuegi  and  Lifton. 

The  production  premiered  in  March  during 
a symposium  on  Beckett  at  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution. World- wide  telecasts  of  the  tapes  are 
tentatively  scheduled  for  the  1989-90  television 
season.  In  the  United  States,  National  Public 
Television  broadcasts  of  Beckett  Directs  Beckett 
will  originate  from  WGBH  television  in  Boston. 


JEAN-PIERRE  COTTET  PHOTO 


ART  FACULTY  MEMBER,  KEITH  MORRISON'S,  "ZOMBIE  JAMBOREE  " 


Casting  Light  on  Cultural  History 

Two  major  art  exhibitions  with  Maryland  faculty  members  as  curators— one  featuring  the  crea- 
tions of  American  slaves  and  the  other  exploring  parallels  in  the  creative  heritage  of  Afro-Americans 
and  Afro-Brazilians  — are  on  display  this  fall  at  major  museums. 

An  exhibition  of  slaves’  quilts  curated  by  Gladys-Marie  Fry,  associate  professor  of  English,  opens 
Oct.  6 at  the  Renwick  Gallery  in  Washington,  D.C.,  and  will  run  through  Jan.  1, 1990.  Fry,  a folklorist, 
had  uncovered  almost  150  previously  unknown  quilts  in  the  course  of  her  research  for  a book  on 
slave  quilt-making.  The  quilts  serve  as  a vehicle  for  probing  American  slave  culture. 

David  Driskell,  professor  of  art,  is  co-curator  of  an  exhibit  of  contemporary  art  by  Americans  and 
Brazilians  of  African  descent,  Driskell  and  co-curator  Henry  Drewal  see  the  exhibit  as  an  opportuni- 
ty to  examine  how  artists  from  similar  yet  different  cultural  backgrounds  explore  their  heritage. 

A slave  population  of  nearly  9 million  was  taken  to  Brazil  in  the  18th  and  19th  century,  roughly 
parallel  to  the  introduction  of  slaves  into  North  America.  Emancipation  in  Brazil  came  some  25  years 
after  the  slaves  were  freed  in  the  United  States.  However,  marked  differences  in  the  way  the  slave 
cultures  were  regarded  in  the  United  States  and  Brazil  are  at  the  roots  of  many  interesting  similarities 
and  differences  in  the  artistic  perspectives  of  Afro-American  and  Afro-Brazilian  artists,  according 
to  the  curators.  The  exhibition  is  on  display  at  the  California  Afro-American  Museum  in  Los  Angeles 
until  the  end  of  October.  It  will  move  to  the  Bronx  Museum  in  New  York  in  January. 


A Debut  at  the  Met 

Although  Gordon  Hawkins  came  to 
UMCP  on  a baseball  scholarship,  the 
1979  graduate's  big  league  debut  will 
be  at  the  Met  rather  than  Yankee  Stadium. 

Hawkins,  a graduate  of  the  Department  of 
Music,  will  make  his  Metropolitan  Opera 
debut  in  October  when  he  performs  the  role 
of  Jake  in  a production  of  Porgy  and  Bess. 

The  Metropolitan  Opera  debut  caps  a suc- 
cessful year  for  the  baritone.  In  May,  Hawkins 
won  the  George  London  Prize  in  a competi- 
tion sponsored  by  the  National  Institute  for 


Music  Theater.  Many  past  winnners  of  the 
award  have  joined  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
company. 

The  Clinton,  Md.,  native  came  to  College 
Park  in  1976  on  a baseball  scholarship.  When 
the  aspiring  pitcher  suffered  a career-ending 
arm  injury  as  a sophomore,  he  turned  his  at- 
tention to  music. 

Hawkins  studied  with  Fague  Springman,  a 
former  member  of  the  music  faculty,  and 
James  McDonald,  who  is  currently  a professor 
of  music. 
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his  is  a dream 
come  true  for  me,” 
says  Mike  Trembly, 
the  university’s  new  re- 
search glass  blower.  “I’ve 
always  wanted  to  follow 
my  father  and  work  at  the 
University  of  Maryland.” 
Mike  assumed  the  job  of 
fashioning  intricate  glass 
equipment  for  university 
researchers  from  his  father 
John  Trembly,  who  retired 
this  past  summer.  Like 
blacksmithing  and  stone 
carving,  research  glass 
blowing  is  a dying  craft. 
John  Trembly,  who  helped 
teach  his  son  the  finer 
points  of  glass  blowing, 
estimates  that  about  only  a 
dozen  research  glass 
blowers  remain  in  the 
Baltimore-Washington  area. 
Now,  officially,  the  number 
has  dwindled  again, 
although  John  plans  to 
work  on  special  glass  pro- 
jects at  home.  But  after  35 
years  of  standing  over  the 
roaring  lathe,  glowing  glass 
and  fiery  torch  at  College 
Park,  John  is  content  to  let 
his  son  take  over.  Says 
John,  “I  couldn’t  have 
chosen  a better  suc- 
cessor.” 
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at  College  Park 

Watch  i 

A Seiko  Quartz  timepiece  featuring  a richly  detailed  three- 
dimensional  re-creation  of  the  University  Seal  on  the  14  kt. 
gold-finished  dial.  Electronic  quartz  movement  guaranteed 
accurate  to  within  fifteen  seconds  per  month. 

The  leather  strap  wrist  watches  are  $200  each;  the  two-tone 
bracelet  wrist  watches  and  the  pocket  watch  w ith  matching 
chain  (not  illustrated)  are  $230  each.  There  is  a $5.75 
shipping  and  handling  charge  for  each  watch  ordered.  On 
shipments  to  Pennsylvania  only,  purchasers  should  add  6% 
state  sales  tax. 


To  order  by  American  Express,  MasterCard,  or  Visa,  please 
call  toll-free  1-800-523-0124  (Pennsylvania  residents  only  call 
1-800-367-5248.)  All  callers  should  ask  for  operator  641JM. 
Calls  are  accepted  seven  days  a week  from  9 a.m.  to  9 p.m. 
Eastern  Time.  To  order  by  mail,  write  to:  University  of 
Maryland  at  College  Park  Alumni  Association,  c/o  P.O.  Box 
511,  Wayne,  PA  19087  and  include  check  or  money  order, 
payable  to  Official  Maryland  Watch.  Credit  card  orders  can 
afso  be  sent  by  mail  — please  include  full  account  number  and 
expiration  date.  Allow  4 to  6 weeks  delivery. 

Illustraijon  enlarged.  Actual  diameter  of  watches  are  as  follows;  men's  w rist  1 -3/8".  ladies 
wrist  15/16  ’.  Pocket  watch  (not  illustrated)  1-1/2". 


College  Park  Alumni  Association 
University  of  Maryland 
Rossborough  Inn 
College  Park,  Maryland  20742 
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